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Where is heaven ?. ee e 
see page 13 


COVER PHOTO 


GREAT NEBULA IN ORION 


This is a giant cloud of gas some 600 light 
years from the earth. It is excited to luminescence 
by the light of the hot stars which lie in the 
center of this nebula. The gas there is very tenu- 
ous. A cubic foot of air on the earth weighs 
about one ounce. A cubic foot. of the gas of this 
nebula would cover the entire earth to a depth 
of one foot. This nebula is particularly interest- 
ing in that within the past few years two stars 
have been discovered which were not there in 
1947. This indicates that stars are born and that 
this region is one where apparently this takes 


place. 


—photo and description, courtesy 
of Fels Planetarium, Phila., Pa 


(see page 12) 
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YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


LLA convention site picked 


LUTHER LIFE staff depleted 


Caribbean convention 


Tribute was paid to outgoing presi- 
dent Esperanza Miranda at the Carib- 
bean Synod LL convention at Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Said newly elected president Raquel 
Agosto, “I think this convention show- 
ed that our leaguers have grown in 
understanding God’s work and that 
now they are ready to assume respon- 
sibilities. We are in a great debt of 
gratitude to Esperanza Miranda, who 
worked so hard to obtain these good 
results. May God bless her always.” 

Raquel went on to say that he hoped 
to continue her work and to “make our 
synodical league do its best for the 
glory of God with his help.” 

Elected veep of the group was Mad- 
eline Valiente. Josefina Nieves was 
elected recording secretary and Gon- 
zalo Duprey was voted secretary of 
statistics. 

Other officers are: Carmen Eneida 
Morales, treasurer; Juana Loyda Cen- 
teno, Christian vocation secretary; 
Mario Miranda, evangelism secretary ; 
Amalia Rodas, social action secretary ; 
Esperanza Miranda, recreation secre- 
tary; and Jose A. Caban, missions sec- 
retary. 

LLA was represented by staff mem- 
ber, Philip Hoh. 
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Doris Smith resigns 


Following more than four-and-a: 
half years of service to the Luthe: 
League of America, LUTHER LIFE 
editorial secretary Doris Smith has re 
signed to accept a position as editoria 
assistant for the United Lutherar 
Church Board of Parish Education 
The LLA executive staff is currently 
seeking a successor to her. 


Chipped beef breakfast out 


Both LLA and the University o 
Kansas have put their X’s to th 
agreement for the 1957 Luther Leagu 
of America Convention. 

Publicity for the August 12-17 gath 
ering is in the production stage an 
will soon be ready for shipment t 
local leagues. 

One reason for the delay in signin, 
was the suggested meal menu. LL 
did some talking with the Lawrence 
Kansas, institution and came up wit 
a menu more attractive to hungt 
stomachs. 

Typical breakfast menu will be 
juice, eggs, bacon, toast, beverags 
Lunch: franks with potato salad, spit 
ach, Jello, bread and butter, cake, P 
erage. Dinner: roast beef, potat 
carrots, salad, roll and butter, pie, be 
erage. 


LUTHER LIFE editorial 
secretary Doris Smith at 
work in the old LLA of- 
fice. Doris served almost 
five years, resigned 


April Ist. 


MOPs convene 

More than 350 members of Norris- 
own Conference’s (Ministerium of 
enna.) LL jammed Grace Chutch, 
Royersford, Pa., for their annual con- 
vention in April. 
_ Following the presentation of two 
kits, Charles Tothero, Jr., a past presi- 
lent of the Ministerium’s LL, address- 
d the gathering. 
Gloria Strouse was elected president 
f the Norristown LL and Shirley Den- 
is was voted in as veep. Other offic- 
rs: Shirley Jones, treasurer; Gail Grif- 
th, financial secretary; and division 
ecretaries: Elaine Barndt, Horace 
wearer, Leonard Knapp, Shirley Lan- 
is, Patricia Wenhold, Larry Miller, 
stlene Shiffert, Royden Overholtzer, 
Moris Horne, Betty Lou Smiley, Don- 
ld Rafuse, Julia Buzby and George 
easley. 
A revamped constitution for the 
lorristown. group was read at the 
siness meeting. 
The newly elected officers were in- 


stalled at a Vesper service in which 
former LLA president Alvin Shaediger 
was the speaker. 


Youth meet at Wittenberg 


Feature speaker for the Lutheran 
Youth Conference to be held at Wit- 
tenberg College, June 8-10, will be 
Dr. George W. Forell of Iowa State 
University. 

Each congregation in the synods of 
Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky-Tennes- 
see, Ohio and West Virginia is per- 
mitted four delegates to the gathering. 
Congregations with more than 500 
members will be allowed an additional 
two delegates. 

Delegates must be in their sopho- 
more, junior or senior year in high 
school. In addition to hearing Dr. 
Forell, they will participate in Bible 
study sessions conducted by the Rev- 
erend Dana Johnson, pastor of Fourth 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio. 

They will also join in vocational dis- 
cussion groups and will be given an 
opportunity to sing with the confer- 
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Caribbean convention 


luncheon break 


ence choir, directed by Joyce Chamber- 
lain of Lucas, Ohio. 

Delegates will live in the college 
dormitories and will be given a 
glimpse of Wittenberg’s college life. 
A banquet and social hour will vary 
the study sessions. 


Ky-Tenn in woods 


Leaguers of Kentucky-Tennessee 
synod are retreating! Members of 
Third Church, Louisville, Ky., trekked 
to Camp Piomingo on the weekend of 
April 14. On the same weekend, young 
people of Trinity LL, Bellevue, Ky., 
enjoyed Christian fellowship and dis- 
cussion while camping in a state park 
in Versailles, Indiana. 

During May and June the Ky-Tenn 
executive committee is attempting to 
visit the synod’s local leagues. Pass 
Along League Spirit (PALS) is the 
venture’s slogan. Caravaner Alan Davis 
is responsible for briefing the visitors. 


5000 youth to choir 


Billed as “The greatest rally of 
Christian youth ever held in the new 
world’’ is the youth gathering to be 
held August 24, 1957, as one of th 
public events of the Lutheran Worl 
Federation Assembly. 

Tentative ideas of the plannin 
committee, consisting of youth leader 
from seven Lutheran bodies, call fo 
the mammoth rally to be held in Min 
neapolis’ Metropolitan Sports Stadium 

Program features will include 
5,000 voice youth choir, a 500 piec 
youth band and a large verse-speakin 
choir. Youth from various countrie 
will give short talks witnessing to th 
Lordship and Saviourhood of Jes 
Christ. 

Planners expect thousands of youn, 


eople—high school students through 
oung adults—to swoop upon Twin 
ities for that weekend. 


New York LL views future 


A full time youth worker for New 
ork Synod will be more than just a 
ream if the synodical LL executive 
mmmittee has its way. Idea proposed 
y the execs was that the synod secure 
ther a pastor or an intern from one 
f the church’s seminaries to serve the 
rritory for a year. 

Although synod’s budget can’t take 
1¢ $5,000 pressure next year, possi- 
ilities look brighter for 1958. 

In another move, the committee gave 
irth to a “Looking Ahead to ’57” 
ymmittee. Purpose of the new crea- 
on is to present to the 1956 synodical 
mnvention a plan whereby they could 
onsor two foreign Lutheran youth 
aders in the summer of 1957. 

Luther League of America hopes to 
= able to have several youth leaders 
om foreign lands visit various con- 
entions and camps prior to their at- 
nding the 1957 International Youth 
onference in Minneapolis. 

If they adopt the plan, N.Y. leag- 
ers will set out to raise $800 to cover 
<penses of the two foreign leaders. 

Highlight of the June 22-24 conven- 
on, to be held at Hartwick College, 
ill be an address by Lutheran Evan- 
elism Mission Director Robert 
ackel. 


Pat Pak expresses thanks 


Leaguers who have been prayerfully 
waiting news of Hawaii’s Patrica Pak 
in be assured that their petitions have 
pen answered. 

Pat, Hawaii’s delegate to the 1955 
LA Convention and immediate past 


ca socal 
mend 


Kavai leaguers at Aquarium (top), shop- 
ping (center), and new officers (bottom). 
Misses Hormann, Nekota, Koerte (pres.), 
Achor, Schumacher. 


president of the Hawaii Conference 
LL, was discharged from Tuberculosis 
Hospital on March 16. She had been a 
patient there since shortly after her re- 
turn from the convention. 

While confined, Pat received an av- 
erage of six letters a day from leaguers 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Her ‘“‘get well’ card score passed 
the 150 mark. 

Many of the letters and cards were 
from leaguers who didn’t know Pat 
but had read in LUTHER LiFe of her 
illness. 

Writes Pat, “I would like to thank 
everyone who wrote and sent me get- 
well cards. I really appreciated them. 
They helped a lot. I also want to thank 
those who remembered me in their 
prayers.” 

Now resting most of the time and 
being tutored at home, Pat regrets that 
she was unable to answer many of the 
letters she received and hopes that her 
friends will understand. 


Thiel research aided 


Thiel College has received a $2100 
grant from the American Cancer So- 
ciety’s Pennsylvania Division for the 


cancer research project currently being. 


conducted on the Greenville, Pa., cam- 
pus. 

Directed by Greenville Hospital 
pathologist A. L. Hunter, the scientists 
are investigating research of malignant 
tumors with the use of chemical dyes. 


Anybody for school, girls? 


Women who want to get away from 
their homes and get an education at 
the same time will be able to do so this 
summer. The Lutheran Deaconess 
School, Ruxton, Md., has announced 
two summer sessions for full time 
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women workers who want a refreshe: 
course or volunteer women who wan 
to work in their local congregation. 

Students, who must be over 18 year: 
of age and have a high school educa 
tion, will be permitted to take one o: 
two credit courses in each of the twe 
sessions. 

First session, July 22-August 4, of 
fers: Religious nurture of children 
Christian marriage and family life 
techniques of group work. 

Second session, August 5-August 18 
includes: Religion in contemporary 
America, Historical geography of the 
Holy Land, The congregation and the 
aging person, 

Tuition cost for the summer study i 
$10 per semester hour. Room ane 
board will be available for $20 pe 
week, 

Further information can be obtainec 
by writing to Sister Catherine Neu 
hardt, Lutheran Deaconess Schoo 
1100 Boyce Ave., Ruxton 4, Md. 


Former leaguer heads NAT 


From Lutheran parsonage to NAT: 
headquarters reads a one-line bio 
raphy of newly named Supreme Co 
mander of Allied Forces in Europ 
General Lauris Norstad. 

First Air Force officer ever name 
to the command, Gen. Norstad wi 
succeed General Alfred M. Gruenthé 
in the key command of the wester 
defense alliance of NATO (Nort 
Atlantic Treaty Organization), a po 
previously held by President Eise 
hower and General Matthew B. Rid 
way. 

Youngest man, 49, to head NAT 
Norstad was also the youngest ever 
attain four-star rank in the history 
the armed services. He became a bri 


lier general at 36 and a 
our-star general at 46. 

Son of the late Rev. 
Martin Norstad of the 
ivangelical Lutheran 
church, the new supreme 
ommander was born in 
Minneapolis, but spent 
nost of his childhood in 
<ed Wing, Minn. 

Termed ‘‘an officer of 

uutstanding ability’’ in the 
nmnouncement of his new 
ssignment issued by Presi- 
lent Eisenhower, the gen- 
tal was graduated from 
West Point in 1930. He 
mmediately entered the 
Army Air Corps and was 
ater graduated from the 
Army Air Force Tactical 
school. In 1950 he was 
ent to Germany as Com- 
nander of United States 
Air Forces in Europe. The 
ollowing year he became 
commander of Allied Air’ 
forces in Central Europe. 
Te was selected to be 
seneral Gruenther’s Deputy Air Com- 
nander in July, 1953. 
General Norstad has been awarded 
ne Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Yak Leaf Cluster, the Silver Star, the 
egion of Merit, the Air Medal and 
ne French Legion of Honor. 


lll. plans well 


Fox Valley District LL will serve 
s host for the Luther League of II- 
nois convention to be held at Elm- 
urst College, Elmhurst, Ill., July 
7-29. 

Opening with a banquet Friday eve- 
ing, the leaguers will consider their 


Preparing to mail registration materials on the 
Lutheran Youth Conference to be held at Witten- 
berg College, June 8 to 10, are Ed Spenny, Lewis- 
burg, general chairman, and Joann Pinnick, Louis- 
ville, Ky. A biennial event, the conference will at- 
tract approximately 500 Lutheran high school stu- 
dents from the six surrounding states. 


responsibilities as Christ's witnesses. 
Convention Chaplain Louis H. Val- 
bracht, pastor of Edgebrook Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, will present the key 
address Friday evening. 

Saturday’s session will include de- 
votions, business meeting and organ- 
ized recreation. A movie on a moral 
problem and a worship service are on 
the agenda for Sunday. 

General chairman for the convention 
is Barbara Yesland. Bonnie Snyder and 
Carol Malhiem will handle the public- 
ity angles. Banquet is in the charge of 
Jackie Wathen. Other chairmen in- 
clude: Gary Sauerman, facilities and 
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registration; Roger Renstrom, packets; 
Phyllis Hatfield, booklets; Arnold Kel- 
ler, talent show; Ron Glossop, movies ; 
Rees Wagner, treasurer; Diana Ad- 
kins, organist; Jim Crowfoot, coun- 
selors; and Rees Wagner and Roger 
Renstrom, social hour and devotions. 
Lombard league will provide the signs 
and Joliet league is to handle the 
business meeting. Saturday night’s tal- 
ent show will be presented by Fox Val- 
ley leagues. 


LL scrubs—Church shines 


A full Luther League weekend ap- 
peared on the April 20-22 schedule of 
St. Paul’s LL, Linden N.J. Seniors and 
intermediates joined on Friday eve- 
ning to stage a spring social in their 
new parish house. Intermediates sold 
and collected tickets while their senior 
associates ~prepared and served refresh- 
ments. «- - 

Early the next morning a bucket bri- 
gade was formed. by the members to 
scrub the church social room and 
kitchen. An all-day activity, the leag- 
uers paused only long enough for 
lunch. 

Sunday evening the weary ones re- 
assembled at the church for a worship 
and discussion session. 


ULCA counts noses 

Baptized membership in the United 
Lutheran Church in America reached 
an all-time high of 2,270,655 at the 
end of 1955, reports ULC Secretary F. 
Eppling Reinartz. 

Retaining its position as_ largest 
Lutheran Body in North America, the 
ULC noted a gain of 64,560 child and 
adult members over 1954 in the 
church’s 32 synods in the United States 
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priests was estimated at 362,000, wit 


and Canada. 

Confirmed members at the end of 
1955 totalled 1,555,666, a gain of 
37,232, and communing members to- 
taled 1,130,177, an increase of 37,386 
over the previous year. 

The denomination’s 4383 congrega- 
tions are served by 4369 pastors. Its 
4485 Sunday schools report an enroll- 
ment of 783,116, an increase of 26,258 
over the previous year, with a total of 
93,488 serving on Sunday school 
teaching staffs. An enrollment of 218,- 
397 was reported by the church’s 2618 
vacation church schools. 

A total of 641 young men are en- 
rolled in the denomination’s 10 sem- 
inaries, with 3711 students attending 
Lutheran colleges and 21,344 enrolled 
in non-Lutheran colleges. 

Financial giving of the 4383 congre- 
gations for all purposes during 1955 
reached a record high of $83,070,939, 
an increase of $6,784,476 over the 
previous year. Contributions per com- 
muning member were $74.75, as 
against $70.44 in 1954. 


Give or take a few 

There are 480,000,000 Roman Cath- 
olics in the world, estimates Canadian 
Abee Adrien Bouffard. Brazil report- 
edly has the most, 48,000,000, follow- 
ed by Italy with 47,500,000 and France 
with 35,000,000. 

The estimate gave Europe 230,000,- 
000 Roman Catholics, North and South 
America were credited with 199,000,- 
000, Asia 31,000,000, Africa 17,000,- 
000 and Oceania 2,500,000. 

World total of Roman Catholi 


246,000 of them in Europe. Unite 
States supposedly has 44,000 Rom 
Catholic priests within her borders. 


Anemic Protestants 


“Protestants need more red blood,” 
Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., former moderator 
f the Presbyterian Church in the 
JSA, told a California meeting of 
resbyterian men. 

Protestant churches are “‘too soft, too 
eminine, too sedate and too self-satis- 
ied,” he complained. 

He called upon them to show more 
geressiveness in the fight against 
ivorce, gambling, crooked politics and 
acial bigotry. 


See—it IS possible 

First police officer in the 62-year his- 
ory of Keene, Texas, was recently 
lected: 

Keene’s 1,000 inhabitants live en- 
rely by the “Golden Rule’’ and it is 
elieved to be the only sizable town 
1 the world that has never had a fel- 
ny. 

Almost all of the townspeople tithe, 
Imost no one smokes or drinks alco- 
olic beverages or coffee and, because 
iost of the people are vegetarians, 
rere are no meat markets in town. 


Reason given for incorporation of 
1e town and election of officials is 
vat the place is growing too fast and 
eeds an official body to handle munici- 
al improvements. 


A man of conscience 

Lutherans all over the United States 
ught to work within their own con- 
regations and communities toward so- 
itions of race problems, urged the 
ev. Robert S. Graetz, pastor of Trin- 
y Lutheran Church, Montgomery, 
da. 

The 27-year-old pastor of an “‘al- 
sost”’ all-Negro congregation of the 


American Lutheran Church received 
nationwide attention by being one of 
the few white people who joined the 
Negro protest against abusive treat- 
ment and unfair seating policy on the 
city’s bus system. 

‘How easy it is to send missionaries 
all over the globe and to overlook the 
large masses of people right on our 
doorsteps who also need the Gospel,” 
he said. 

Graetz was one of the few white 
defense witnesses at the trial of the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Negro min- 
ister found guilty of leading the move- 
ment against the bus system. 

Last December he was the only 
white man among 5,000 Negroes who 
protested the arrest of a Negro for re- 
fusing to obey a bus driver's order to 
move from her seat to make room for 
a white passenger. 

The young pastor volunteered as a 
jitney driver in the motor pool organ- 
ized by and for protesting Montgom- 
ery Negroes. 

He was detained by the county sher- 

iff on charges of “running a taxi serv- 
ice without a license” as he helped 
protesting Negro friends, but was re- 
leased after 30 minutes in the county 
jail. 
During that half hour, said Graetz, 
the sheriff told him that ‘‘no white 
man in Alabama would have Negro 
friends,’ and a deputy sheriff errone- 
ously claimed that “the Bible supports 
segregation.” 

Graetz has continued his support of 
the Montgomery Negro movement be- 
cause he feels he “cannot minister to 
souls alone.” 

“My people also have bodies,” he 
stated. ‘‘My people deserve the oppor- 
tunity to live a decent life.” 


LLA RECEIPTS 50% OFF Received 


by LLA 
State or Synod Luther League May June May 31! 
Canad pcs si res pene a he wee $ 809.90 $ 971.88 $ 450.00 
Caribbean ans semen tk tee 238.30 285.96 
Central Pennsylvania ........ 2,479.50 2,975.40 
Central :States fae. ans 2 ee 1,758.30 2,109.96 630.56 
Connecticut? 273%". 22), 5eee 4 162.30 194.76 
FIOTIAG eo pete so ee er nee 219.30 263.16 197.94 
Georgia-Alabama_ .......... 467.10 560.52 150.00 
(inois a. i.5- dbs. eco paese ee meee 1,121.80 1,346.16 1,300.00 
Indtonatrh 25.7. vie, seme: 400.60 480.72 320.00 
lower Ac ase ch: Paste etee ce 342.00 410.40 3oo.0e 
Kentucky-Tennessee ......... 217.75 261.30 
Maryland.».« sie; acta rei 790.90 949.08 1,178.03 
Michigan.:i4. «tteiecrieits Shee 332.50 399.00 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania .. 2,885.65 3,462.78 1,135.96 
Minnesota"? e228 Pe. eens 950.00 1,140.00 275.48 
Mississippi. cio: «icon 1. ce ee 32.50 39.00 6.00 
Montana ehneiie. a5 So teen nual PI TES 28.50 
New Jersey jae! sakes. ag tye epi 969.00 1,162.80 
New York-New England ..... 1,398.90 1,678.68 
North’ Carolina =: 27a. Fe oe 2,294.25 2,753.10 
North “Dakota. = ...ctenhee tee 146.50 175.80 
Nova Scoticug.. 7-2 otc anaes: 156.00 187.20 
Ohi0s escey: sig einai, Oh aerate 2,882.50 3,459.00 
Pach fit ust wecainte cee eae 194.00 232.80 
Pacific: Southwestees. ere 574.00 688.80 
Pittsburgh: J. sco4 oe vis Seed ke 2,391.65 2,869.98 
Rocky Mountain» sie. 5 tune se stem 265.25 318.30 
South;.Carolina i. de Seems 1,444.80 W733:76 
Texas-Lovisiana ............. 477.40 572.88 
Virginia. cet mien eae te 586.65 703.98 
WestPVitginid., iiccruates devia eas 176.55 211.86 
Western Canada t...s55 svmsistara 479.00 574.80 


Wisconsin! eit cca acne 958.75 1,150.50 


$28,627.35 $34,352.82 
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YATE 


une 19-21 
une 22-24 
une 22-24 
une 21-July 1 
uly 7-8 

uly 15-18 
uly 19-21 
uly 25-27 
uly 27-29 
uly 27-29 
\ugust 17-19 
\ugust 20-22 
\ugust 20-26 
\ugust 21-23 
\ugust 21-23 
\ugust 22-24 
\ugust 24-26 
\ugust 28-30 
tug. 31-Sept. 3 
eptember 1-2 
eptember 1-3 
eptember 7-9 
\ctober 7-8 
ctober 13-14 
\ctober 26-27 
\ctober 26-27 


STATE AND SYNODICAL 


CONVENTIONS 


SYS 
Virginia 
Mississippi 


N.Y.-New England 


Michigan 
Texas-Louisiana 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Central Penn 
Ministerium 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
South Carolina 
Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
Central States 
Rocky Mountain 
Florida 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


Maryland 


Pacific Southwest 


Iowa 

New Jersey 
Western Canada 
Connecticut 
Montana 


Ohio 


PLACE 

Marion College, Marion, Va. 

St. John’s Church, Louisville, Miss. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 
St. Paul’s, Huntington, W. Va. 
Camp Lutheridge, Arden, N.C. 
Susquehanna U., Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Zion Church, Tamaqua, Pa. 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. 

St. Olaf, Northfield, Minn. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Holy Communion, Racine, Wisc. 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 
Shady Brook, Deckers, Colo. 

St. Mark’s, Jacksonville, Fla. 
First Lutheran, Nashville, Tenn. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
First Lutheran, Fresno, Calif. 

St. John’s Church, Des Moines, Ia. 
Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

St. Paul’s, Torrington, Conn. 
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Where Is 


HEAVEN 


Tradition says “UP"—but is this still 
a valid concept? 


by Martin ]. Heinecken 


| Datars you will recall the plain- 
tive lines of Thomas Hood: 

{ remember, I remember 

[he fir trees dark and high; 

{ used to think their slender tops 
here close against the sky ? 

‘t was a childish ignorance 

ut now it is little joy 

o know I’m farther off from Heaven 
han when I was a boy. 

There are those who think that in 
he childhood of the race it was easy 
o believe in God and heaven. The 
iniverse was apparently a cozy little 
lace, not much bigger than a tree is 
uigh and a hand is wide. It surely 
asn't too far up to the friendly moon 
ind the beckoning stars. Up above that 
lark curtain through which the lights 
lickered so invitingly, there, in a blaze 
»f glory, was God’s throne, surrounded 
y his holy angels. 


From there a ladder was once let 
down and angels descended and as- 
cended and comforted Jacob as he 
rested so uneasily on his flight from 
the brother whom he had cheated of 
his birthright. It was from there a 
chariot had once swung low and picked 
up Elijah and carried him home. It 
was from there, too, that the Son of 
God had come down to lie as a babe 
in a manger and, after he had grown 
a man and done his work and died 
on the cross, he had sprung open the 
tomb and returned to the place from 
which he had come, to sit down at his 


Dr. Heinecken is professor of 
Systematic Theology at the Luth- 
eran Seminary at Mount Airy, 


Philadelphia. 


father’s right hand and to share in his 
reign. 

Some day he would return from 
there in the clouds of heaven with his 
face shining as the sun. Then the 
earth and the sea would give up their 
dead and all who ever lived and 
breathed would look upon him face 
to face, some to their everlasting joy 
and some to their unending consterna- 
tion. Then all heaven and earth, the 
whole universe, would be transformed 
as a fit dwelling place for the redeemed 
for ever and for aye. 

Now what can you who have studied 
the modern conception of the universe 
make of this cozy little picture, and is 
it really harder for you to believe in 
God and heaven than it once was? 
You are told how vast the universe is 
and probably know much more about 
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it than I who stem from the horse 
and buggy days. 

I am not telling you anything, there- 
fore, when I remind you that light 
travels at the rate of approximately 
186,200 miles a second (what’s a few 
miles more or less!). Distances in 
space are measured in terms of light 
years, which is the distance light 
travels in a year, i.e. 60 x 60 x 24 x 
365 x 186,200, which is 587,200,320,- 
000 miles. (Unless I made a mistake 
in my figures, which is very likely. 
You check them!) It would take even 
a jet plane traveling swifter than 
sound quite a while to get to the near- 
est so-called fixed star, alpha centauri, 
which is four light years away. There 
are stars which are thousands of light 
years away. The light from a star which 
went out—as sometimes happens—at 


Our faith as 
children was 
uncluttered 
by scientific 
information 


With mature 
Faith, God can 
still be close. 


he time of Christ’s birth would there- 
fore still be visible to us from the 
carth today. This is only one instance 
of the vastness of the universe. 

The sun is many times the size of 
our earth and those twinkling stars are 
nany times greater than the sun. If my 
memory serve me you could draw it 
gut on a scale such as this. If the 
earth is the size of a pea then the 
sun on that scale would be a grape- 
fruit about 30 feet away and the 
rearest star, perhaps the size of a 
yasketball, would be way off around 
he circle of the earth. And, except 
‘or those supposed men on Mars, it is 
supposed that none of these vast 
‘eaches of space are fit for life as 
we know it. It’s either far too hot 
yr far too cold. It is for the most 
yart one grand emptiness. 

If you pumped the whole Grand 
Central Station into a complete vacuum 
ind left in its center only one of those 
ittle motes you see dancing in a sun- 
eam and nothing else, you would get 
ome idea of the emptiness of space. 
Not much danger of a heavenly traffic 
am. It would take many millions of 
eats for two stars to cross within 
vailing distance even of Gabriel’s 
rumpets. 

Now where in all this is there room 
or God or heaven? Plenty of room, 
out it’s a comfortless prospect out 
here in that cold empty space with 
1othing but the fiery stars for landing 
laces. 

Is it true, therefore, that as the 
ace has grown older and has learned 
nore and more about its environment, 
t has become more and more difficult 
© believe in God? Is it true also of 
fou as you grow older and lose your 
‘hildish ignorance that heaven will in- 


evitably recede farther and farther 
away into the expanding universe ? 

I would deny both these assertions. 
When the race was younger, to be 
sure, heaven was not far off. But was 
it any easier then to believe that there 
was a God who cared? Did he not 
send his thunderbolts to kill and de- 
stroy and did he not arbitrarily with- 
hold the early and the latter rain and 
cause the bones of man and beast to 
bleach in the merciless sun? If he was 
so close, why didn’t he show up more 
often ? Even the blood of the first-born 
son sacrificed on the altar in propitia- 
tion was not enough to prod him into 
sympathy. So close he was and yet so 
far, separated by dark clouds of fear 
and misapprehension. 

Or take this business of being closer 
to heaven when you were a boy: I, 
for one, don’t think this is true. To 
be sure there is a certain closeness to 
God, but it’s all untried and about as 
fit for the hardships of life as is the 
child’s own cuddly softness. No! Be- 
fore we can really come close to God, 
the living God of holy love, we must 
become men, tried in the fires of life, 
we must face the winds and the storm 
and get brown and strong. 

We must lose some of our child- 
hood illusions which we share with 
the childhood of the race and then 
we will discover that when God is 
least discernible, then he is the closest. 
Then God’s great deeds of love for 
our redemption will not be exploded 
each time the scientists make a new 
discovery about this world in which 
we live. We will not confuse what 
the scientists can discover and control 
with the brains God has given them 
with that which God himself in his 
own presence must disclose to us. 
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So the picture of the world which 
science gives us today differs greatly 
from that of Bible days and we are 
bound by it in exactly the same way 
as the people of Bible days were bound 
by theirs. It is no reflection on them 
or on their faith in the goodness of 
God that they thought the earth was 
a flat disc with the sun moving around 
it. What else were they to think when 
they had nothing to go by but the 
witness of their senses and each re- 
turning day they actually saw it move 
across the sky? But what the people 
of Israel came to believe about God 
was nevertheless quite different from 
what the heathen believed, even 
though they lived in the same small 
world. 

One thing the people of Israel did 
not do, which the heathen people 
around them almost invariably did. 
They did not confuse creator and crea- 
ture and, therefore, they never identi- 
fied the sun and the other forces of 
nature with God himself. The Lord 
God is the creator of all the forces 
of nature; he holds them all in the 
hollow of his hand and works in and 
through them. They came not to share 
the notion of the pagans, either, that 
God dwelt only in certain holy places, 
on top of some mountain or in the 
dark recesses of some cave. They came 
to believe that God did not live in 
temples made with hands. “Behold the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; 
how much less this house which I 
have builded,” Solomon prayed at the 
dedication of the temple in Jerusalem 
(I Kings 8:27). 

So you see, in spite of their ignor- 
ance of the vastness of the universe, 
they were not as naive as is sometimes 


supposed. They believed that God was 
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invisible and unpicturable. No man 
could see God and live! Remember 
the prohibition against making any 
graven (carved) images! Yet this in- 
visible God was present everywhere 
working his wonders in and through 
his creatures. Read Psalm 104. There 
was no place to which you could flee 
from his presence. Read Psalm 139. 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me, it is high, I cannot attain unto it.” 

So, for the pious Israelite, God 
wasn’t off in space somewhere—not 
even so far away as a tree is high, but 
he was closer than hands and feet, 
and his presence filled you with the 
sense of the holy, to shut your lips 
and force you to your knees in fear and 
trembling and at the same time to 
open up your lips and cause you to 
sing his praise and to dance before 
his presence. 

But it was only with the eyes of 
faith that God could thus be seen. 
Unseen he had to be trusted, loved, 
obeyed, even though the evidence was 
overwhelmingly against him, when 
famines and floods, sickness and death, 
and above all the unsatiable lust and 
rapacious greed of men made a mock- 
ery of his supposed omnipotence and 
love. No, it surely was not the small- 
ness of the world picture which made 
it easier in by-gone days for anyone 
really to trust in the presence of a holy 
and loving God as the all powerful 


‘lord of creation. When it comes right 


down to it the picture they had of 
the world had nothing to do with it 
and they experienced the presence of 
God simply because he was really 
there, even though unseen. 

So we, today, are no worse off than 
they. What has all that vast emptiness 
of space got to do with the presence 


of God? God is not a space-time crea- 
ture who has to go swooshing around 
on a jet-propelled motor scooter. We 
moderns would simply say he is in a 
different dimension from ours. We are 
bound to space and time and he is 
not, and the dimension in which he 
is includes and enfolds all space and 
time and permeates it through and 
through, so that we are at all times ac- 
cessible and open to him while he re- 
mains invisible, and proves his omni- 
presence precisely by his invisibility. If 
he stood at the corner like a police- 
man you could be sure he wasn’t at 
he fruit stand and you could filch 
your apple and beat him down the 
street. .But not so with the invisible, 
ymnipresent God. 

After all the real problem is never 
whether there could really be such an 
nvisible, omnipresent being. The real 
sroblem arises when you ask what kind 
yf being this is. Does he care? Are 
ve responsible to him? Has he a claim 
ipon us? Must we obey him? Does 
ie give a hoot about all the agony 
nd misery in the world? Why does 
ie stand silently by while Johnny’s 


The 
Ascension 


Biblical terms 
and the artists’ 
need for symbols 
have led to the 
conception that 
heaven is up 


dog that he raised from a pup gets 
run over by a truck? Why does he let 
men blow up 80,000 people with an 
atom bomb and not lift a finger to 
stop it? Why does he permit dope 
peddlers and hopeless alcoholics and 
sex perverts and white people who en- 
slave negroes and negroes who te- 
taliate with Mau Mau terrorism? 
We claim, as Christians, that God 
has given us an answer that is sufficient 
for our need, in the man Jesus, in 
whom he was present on the earth 
and in whom he once spoke and acted 
decisively. We claim furthermore that 
this risen Lord Jesus is still present to 
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us and that he speaks to us in his 
church, in Word and sacrament. So 
you see, we are no worse off than 
people of long ago. In fact, we are 
much better off, for God is present to 
us, revealed to us in Word and sacra- 
ment, as the God who cares and to 
whom we are to give ourselves in trust 
and obedience. He is in his love where 
the Gospel is proclaimed and the sac- 
raments administered and if we see 
him there with the eyes of faith, then 
we will also feel his presence every- 
where, and there is no place to which 
we can flee from that presence. 

There is only one thing then we 
can conclude. Heaven is where God 
is and men are in the right relation- 
ship to him of trust and love and this 
has nothing to do either with a tiny 
little three-story universe or with a 
really, giant sky-scraper universe, for 
no matter how great or how small the 
distance or how fast or slow you 
traveled, by ox-cart or with the speed 
of light, you could never in this way 
reach the abode of God, but only if 
you do his bidding will the gate swing 
open and reveal the glory. 

And as for that other question, 
about the heaven to which people are 
supposed to go when they die. We 
have had just about enough fantastic 
movies of the spirits of the dead hov- 
ering about and either mending or 
upsetting things. Jack Benny in a 
seedy nightshirt doubling for Gabriel! 
Topper and his bibulous St. Bernard! 
Blythe Spirits returning to confuse the 
household! If taken seriously this is 
the grossest, heathen superstition. 

Where then are the dead? It is 
simply a fact that at first the people, 
even in the Old Testament, did not 
concern themselves about a life here- 
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after. But then there came into be- 
ing, as among most people the world 
around, crude notions of a shadowy 
replica of the whole self known as 
the “shade,” which went to Hades, 
the place of the “shades.” This was 
thought of as a shadowy place in the 
bowels of the earth, neither good nor 
bad, but indifferent, gruesomely in- 
different, a place of waiting for de- 
liverance, a sort of half-way house 
on the way to the final judgment which 
would determine a man’s ultimate des- 
tiny, whether he would reach the island 
of the blest or be cast out into outer 
darkness where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

Then there arose the notion of a 
resurrection from the dead. At the time 
of Jesus opinion among the Jews was 
definitely divided. The Sadducees de- 
nied the resurrection, the Pharisees 
affirmed it. Neither of them believed 
in the immortality of the soul which 
would survive independently of the 
body. If there were to be any life 
after death it could only be by God's 
raising a man in his totality from the 
dead. This would really be something 
which only the almighty lord of life, 
who brought man into being out o 
nothingness in the first place, coul 
do. In other words, the dead were dea 
until it pleased God to make the 
come to life, like the valley of the d 
bones which Ezekiel saw in his visio 
reassembling themselves and taking 0 
flesh once more. It is no wonder tha 
this has caught the imagination of th 
negro and that he has created one 0 
his most fascinating and most abuse 
spirituals to describe this vision © 
the reassembling of the dry bones. 

So then, according to the Pharisee 
the time would come when the | 


trumpet would sound and all the dead 
ise and the last judgment take place. 
there were many fantastic notions 
onnected with this last great day 
yhich we cannot now enumerate, but 
rey all had this in common, that when 
rat day arrived the earth itself would 
e transformed and right here on earth 
n unending paradise would be estab- 
shed in which not only those lucky 
nough to be living at the right time 
‘ould share, but all the blessed dead. 
hey, therefore, did not think that 
eaven was a place way off somewhere 
- all. This is a very modern notion. 
[eaven was the redeemed earth itself 
n. which people lived in God’s pres- 
ice face to face and did his bidding. 
never occurred to any of the pro- 
hets to think of the fulfillment in 
1y other terms but of an earth full 
f the knowledge of the lord as the 
aters cover the sea, swords beat into 
oughshares and spears into pruning 
soks and every man sitting under 
's own vine and fig tree with the lion 
id the lamb lying down together and 
little child to lead them. This was 
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the fulfillment in which God’s whole 
creation shared. 

Now if we today ask concerning 
the dead and the heaven to which they 
have gone, we will simply have to 
leave them in God’s hands. They have 
atrived, they have crossed the great 
divide, and have come face to face 
with their creator. It is we who still 
have to live by faith and not by sight. 
It is we who are under orders to preach 
the Gospel to the ends of the earth 
until the Lord Jesus who once came 
in lowliness returns in glory. There is 
no distant heaven to which we are to 
flee, no distant penthouse in the sky. 
But there will one day be that great 
transformation into a new heaven and 
a new earth in which the whole crea- 
tion will share. Then the dwelling 
place of God shall be with men and 
we shall have no need of the sun for 
the lord God himself will be our sun. 
And if this is the fulfillment that will 
come in God’s own hour then it falls 
upon us even now to see that all 
the bread and wine of our daily life 
be filled with the presence of God. 
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A bind in the band 
ia worth 
conuerts in the bush 


BIRDS WITH 
A MISSION 


M*.. years ago a certain letter 
made the lengthy, jostling trip 
from a large plantation in Alabama to 
a fowl-cluttered area in Kingsville, 
Ontario, Canada. It wasn’t a lengthy 
letter, but it was an important one. 
[t explained in part a novel missionary 
enterprise and paid honor to the man 
to whom the letter was sent. 

Wrote the plantation owner, “Mr. 
Miner, religion among my native col- 
ored workers was at a near-zero mark, 
when my colored foreman, who is a 
local preacher, was out duck hunting 
and shot a duck with your band on 
ts leg, and the verse of Scripture put 
him so on fire for God, that he started 
4 revival in the church on this estate, 
and many a night I have heard him, 
45 leader of the meeting, get up and 
say: ‘This am the Message of the Lord. 
[ saw Him descending, with the fowl 
of the air in his arm; and this one 
flew right at me; and when I shot 
him, the verse he delivered to me 
was “Have faith in God.’” The re- 
vival didn’t stop here but swept clear 
across the entire countryside.” 


The story of Jack 
MINER 


The Mr. Miner who received this 
letter is probably best known in na- 
turalist circles as Jack Miner, founder 
of the Jack Miner Sanctuary at Kings- 
ville. 

It was back in 1904, more than 50 
years ago, that Jack Miner began feed- 
ing, protecting and caring for bird 
life, an activity which was to later 
develop into a 20 thousand dollars per 
year activity. 
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Five years later, this naturalist be- 
gan banding birds so as to obtain a 
complete record of when and where 
a banded bird was shot and killed. 
Wrapped around the bird’s leg was a 
tiny metal band giving Jack Miner's 
name and address and asking the 
hunter or finder to remove the band 
and mail it back. 

In this way authentic information 
was secured regarding migration sea- 
sons, migration routes, the length of 
life of the wildfowl and other impor- 
tant information. The data secured 
during the 37 years in which the 
pioneer bander’s system has been fol- 
lowed now provides a vast fund of 
scientific knowledge which has been 
made available to institutions of learn- 
ing throughout Canada and the United 
States. 

Jack Miner knew that he had made 
a valuable contribution to science, but 
he took little credit. He made it plain 
that “I owe everything to God.” Two 
of his original sayings most heard by 
his friends and family are “I never 
started living until I started believ- 
ing,’ and ‘‘My bird sanctuary would 
never have been what it is, nor have 
gained world recognition had I not 
taken God into partnership and given 
him first place.” 


Religious geese 


In 1914 he incorporated into his 
bird banding scheme a feature which 
made it successful beyond his most 
hopeful dreams. He has described the 
occasion in this way, “Early one morn- 
ing, like a star shooting across the 
heavens, God’s radio—or God’s guid- 
ance, if you wish to call it that—said 
to me: ‘Stamp verses of scripture on 
the now blank side of our duck and 
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goose bands.’ From the very first time 
I stamped such a verse on a band, I 
felt the help of God and knew I had 
my tagging system complete.” 

This happened in the spring. Noth- 
ing was heard of his “‘religious geese,” 
as the neighborhood boys called them, 
until early in the fall. 

At that time Jack received a tele- 
gram from the Rev. W. G. Walton of 
Cochrane, Ontario—which was then 
the most northerly railroad station. 
The message read: “Am on my way 
to your home with several bands 
placed on birds by you and taken off 
by Indians and Eskimos in the Arctic 
Cucle-’ 

A few days later the missionary 
arrived at the Miner home. It was an 
unforgettable scene as he and the 
naturalist sat in front of the fireplace 
examining the first ‘‘scripture bands” 
to be returned. 

Twenty-six years previous, Walton 
had landed on the east coast of Hud- 
son Bay as a missionary of the An- 
glican church. Since that day he had 
never before been outside of his mis- 
sion field,‘never entered the more 
settled parts of Canada. 

' Laying the priceless bands in their 
owner’s hand, the Rev. Mr. Walton 
said, “Mr. Miner, I had to come out 
now. These verses from the Holy Book 
have caused a great revival and awak- 
ening of religious feeling among our 
native Indians and Eskimos. I had to 
come and tell you of it. They all be- 
lieve these are messages sent direct 
from God—as indeed they are! They 
come to me to interpret the messages.” 
The missionary would ask the seek- 
(continued on page 24) 
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(continued from page 22) 

ing people to come to his mission on 
Sunday, where he would explain the 
messages. The verses imprinted on the 
bands were ones that were favorites of 
Jack Miner. Usually they were 
promises, such as, ‘No good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly,” or “Have faith in God.” 

So many geese bearing Jack Miner’s 
scripture-verse bands have been shot 
by the Cree Indians and Eskimos of 
the Hudson Bay district in the last 30 
years that the mission houses have al- 
ways been filled with men and women 
eager to learn “what God has said 
this time.” 

It took bearer Walton 26 days to 
come out to civilization by canoe, but 
arrangements were made to send him 
back on a seaplane—which took just 
three hours. Natives standing on the 
shore and seeing the first airplane ever 
to reach the Arctic region alight on 
the water thought they were witness- 
ing the second coming of Christ. 

Following that visit, Walton served 
as a collecting agent for the bands. 
Hundreds of them were returned solely 
because of the verse stamped on them, 

As might be expected, this amaze- 
ment and enthusiasm among the na- 
tives died down after a while. In order 
to arouse and retain their interest, Jack 
Miner devised a new idea. 

He conceived the idea of sending 
brightly colored Bible pictures to the 
missionary, who, in turn, traded them 
to the natives for the bands they 
brought. Several Arctic explorers who 
have since visited the region tell of 
seeing almost every native wigwam, 
hut and igloo completely papered with 
Bible pictures sent from Miner. 

In a soon-to-be-published book by 
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the bird lover, he tells of how other 
missionaries have also cooperated in 
collecting the bands. 


Publicity in the East 


A story different from that of the 
North is formed by the tales of birds 
shot down over the eastern half of 
the United States, Central America, 
Cuba, Haiti, and the northern coun- 
tries of South America. 

In most of these cases the shooting 
of a bird bearing a scripture-stamped 
band is sufficiently unique so as to 
make its way into the newspaper. Fre- 
ghar the story will appear in syn- 

icated squibs throughout the nation. 

One of the most remarkable letters 
which came to the bander was written 
by an inmate of the Arkansas State 
Prison. It read, in part, “I am here 
for overdraft on a bank; my room- 
mate, who is sitting at my elbow, is 
here for murder. We have a paper, 
here, giving an account of a duck shot 
in Louisiana, with your band marked: 
‘Have faith in God.’ We have looked 
this up in the Bible and find the 
reference correct.” 


Other interesting letters can be 
found among the thousands whic 
have poured into the Kingsville post 
office. A Baptist preacher wrote, “Mr 
---- of my church shot a goose with 
your band carrying the verse of scrip 
ture; it has been the means of hi 
turning his face back towards God: 
and he is now one of the largest con 
tributors to the missionary cause of th 
Baptist Church in our state.” 

Many times the hunters have save 
the bands to use as watch fobs. Som 
of these sportsmen explain that th 
use the bands in this way beca 
the Word of God produced casu 


t the end of a watch serves readily 
s a medium for the start of a conver- 
ation on life changing. 

Jack Miner, the man who found 
ruth in the statement that missionary 
vork is for the birds, died in 1944. 
gut his work has continued. Manly, 
asper and Ted Miner, sons of Jack, 
fe continuing to devote their lives 
o the propogation of the Gospel and 
cientific research through the Jack 
Ainer Migratory Bird Foundation. 

Each year the Dominion of Canada 
elebrates National Wild Life Week 
m Miner's birthday, April 10, as a 
nemorial to the man who said ‘Throw 


a handful of corn instead of a thimble 
full of shot and watch the results.”’ 
The late King George of Great Britian 
further honored him by bestowing 
upon him the Order of the British 
Empire for his contribution. 

A grant from the Canadian govern- 
ment, together with generous contri- 
butions from men and women through- 
out the American continent, is en- 
abling the work to continue. More 
than 50,000 ducks and 51,000 Cana- 
dian geese bear the Miner scripture 
band. And before each bird is liber- 
ated, Jasper Miner whispers a prayer 
for the birds long life and safe journey. 


SUBURBIA — home mission field 
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MISSION FIELD 


people are relocating 


the church goes along 


but there are problems 


by Orval C. Hartman 


T was their first Sunday in the new 

house. After a busy day moving 
nto this new suburban community 
‘rom their center city row house, the 
artin’s were tired. Yet they had not 
ilept too well. 

They were used to the noisy clang 
of the street car bells, the screech of 
ires as they approached the Stop sign 
it the corner, and the familiar blink- 
ng of the neon lights over the res- 
aurant across the street. The quiet 
nd darkness of a night ‘‘out of town” 
eemed slightly uncomfortable. But 
sunday morning found all members 
f the family eager to begin the first 
lay of their new life. 

Breakfast was finished. Dad had 
wavely waded across the unseeded 
ront lawn- to-be in order to rescue 
he morning paper. Mother was busy 
tying to remember where she had put 


the dishes in the new cabinets. Sis 
was trying valiantly to push the stub- 
born cat out for an early morning ex- 
ploration of the community. Suddenly 
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Don lifted his head and said, “Hey, 
Mom, where’s the church around 
here 2” 

This was a question! The family 
looked at one another and suddenly 
realized they had no idea whatsoever 
as to its answer. The school is two 
blocks down the street,” said Sis. “I 
know the train station is on the other 
side of the town,” said Dad. “I can 
drive you over to that wonderful shop- 
ping center, but I know there’s no 
church there,” said mother. ‘Yeah, and 
the Rock-n-Roll Inn” where the High 
School kids hang out is just around 
the corner from that,’ said Don. Only 
the cat hadn’t volunteered his ideas on 
the subject, but it was simply taken 
for granted that his opinion didn’t 
count one way or the other. 


“Well, there certainly must be a 
Lutheran Church here someplace,” 
said Dad. “I'll look in the paper and 
see if there’s one listed on the religious 
page.” Sure enough, there was. “Here 
it is. Reformation Lutheran Church, 
and it’s located down in the business 
district. We won’t have much trouble 
finding that.” 

The Martins quickly dressed, got 
into their car, and started for the 
church. As they entered the business 
district they all began looking for a 
church spire—like the one on their 
church back home—to help locate the 
church. Block after block they drove 
—and still no church in sight. 


“Dad, are you swre this was the 


address that you read in the paper?” 


“Look for yourself. I brought the 


congregation 
uses 

drive-in 
technique 


preparing 
for service 
in a 
borrowed 
hall 


saper with me.” They slowly headed 
yack in the direction from which they 
ame. Suddenly Don called out, ‘“Hey, 
ook over there at that sign’. They all 
urned to look. 

“I don’t see any church,” said sis, 
‘but that sign says there’s one there.” 
[here it was as plain as it could be. 
‘Reformation Lutheran Church wel- 
-omes you. Temporarily meeting in the 
tire House. Please follow the arrows. 
Che Service—11:00. Church School— 
»:45. The Rev. William Golden, 
vastor.” 

Getting out of the car, the Martins 
vent through the gate down the long 
lley towards the rear of the build- 
ng. They discovered they were not 
lone. A couple of children ran past 
hem. A young couple were just dis- 


appearing through the door at the end 
of the passage and more voices were 
heard coming behind them. “‘Gee, 
what kind of a church is this?” whis- 
pered Sis, “This kinda gives me the 
creeps.” 

As they entered the building they 
passed through a door marked “En- 
gine Room.” They expected to see a 
couple of bright red fire engines in- 
side. But the engines were gone and 
the room had been set up as a tempor- 
ary Chapel. Most of the space was 
occupied with folding chairs set in 
rows. At the far end of the room was 
a small table covered with a white 
cloth. On the table was a silver cross 
and candle-sticks like those the Chap- 
lains in the armed services carried 
from place to place. 
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a good 
site 

is 
essential 


“Good morning,” said a man as he 
handed them Church Bulletins and 
Common Service Books. Shortly after 
the Martins had taken their places, 
the pianist began to play softly and 
the pastor entered the room. After a 
silent prayer before the small altar he 
turned and announced the first hymn. 
As the congregation lifted its voice 
in praise and glory to God, Don who 
leaned over to his mother and whis- 
pered, “Well, Mom, I guess we have 
found our church!” 

This was the beginning of a long 
series of events in the life of the Mar- 
tins as they began to take their place 
in building a home mission church. 
They had always belonged to the 
“old” church back in the city and were 
constantly being amazed at the new 
experiences that awaited them in their 
new church life. 
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Soon after that first visit, pastor 
Golden came to call on them. He 
explained to them the goals and plans 
for the establishment of the new con- 
gregation. He told them that he was 
called a Mission Developer and was 
working to ‘establish this new church 
for the Board of American Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Services had begun only about six 
weeks before the Martins moved into 
town and were slowly growing in at- 
tendance each week. Reformation 
Church was but one of the hundreds 
of other Lutheran Missions all over 
the country that were working and 
praying to become new congregations 
to further the work of Christ. 

Pastor Golden told of the other 
missions with which he was ac- 
quainted. Some were meeting in fire- 


halls such as this one. Others were us- 
ing school cafeterias and class rooms. 
Still others were glad to rent a small 
Chapel in a Memorial Park. A few 
were lucky enough to share the wor- 
ship facilities of other denominations 
until they could find a place of their 
own. One group was meeting in the 
basement of a Pharmacy. It was sur- 
rounded by pill-bottles, cases of car- 
bonated beverages, and druggist sup- 
plies. ““At least,” said pastor Golden 
with a smile,” if any one in that group 
didn’t like the sermon he could always 
teach for an aspirin that was sure to 
be close by!”’ 

The Martins soon learned that not 
all was sweetness and light in the 
growth and development of a mission 
congregation. Many times they felt 
frustrated in their attempts to do some- 
thing. The things they had just taken 
for granted in the church back home 
were now appreciated to a_ great 
measure. 

For offering plates they were using 
o bread-baskets; the lectern was a 
usic rack set on a box; the bulletins 
were mimeographed on a machine that 
left ink blotches all over the pages 
(and especially on the Hymn num- 
bers!) ; the chairs had to be set up 
nd taken down before and after each 
service; the choir was small, unrobed, 
nd not too sure of the notes; the 
>araments had some moth-holes in 
chem since they were hand-me-downs 
‘rom another congregation that 
rouldn’t use them any more; there 
were never enough Hymnals to go 
round. 

Though all of these things presented 
oroblems to be solved and brought 
ith them strange circumstances, the 
artins found that the spirit of wor- 


ship and reverence could be main- 
tained even within a fire-house. 

When a church is just starting it 
must be very careful in its financial 
matters. From the very beginning 
Reformation Church was expected to 
show some signs that it was ready 
and willing to assume some of its ob- 
ligations. Since each time they used 
the fire-house there was a rental fee 
to be paid, most of the meetings of 
the church, other than Sunday worship, 
were held in the parsonage of the 
pastor or in the home of one of the 
parishoners. 

The Martins one day asked pastor 
Golden if this life as a mission de- 
veloper wasn’t like living in a gold- 
fish bowl. With a hearty laugh he 
said, “You should ask Mrs. Golden 
about that! She'll never forget the day 
a short time after we moved here and 
had just begun to settle into a routine 
of one sort or another. 

One evening the Senior Choir was 
meeting in the living-room of the par- 
sonage for a rehearsal. A Cub Scout 
den was busy in the basement. In the 
study I was interviewing a couple who 
wanted to get married. Mrs. Golden 
was upstairs trying to keep our two 
children quiet through all this. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the 
door. Leaving the children with their 
toys, she came down to the door while 
trying to straighten her hair and take 
off her apron at the same time. When 
she opened the door there stood the 
president of our local bank and his 
wife. “Good evening,” they said, “We 
thought we'd just drop over and meet 
our new neighbors. I hope we're not 
disturbing you!” 

A short time after the Charter Mem- 
bership in Reformation Church was 
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opened, the pastor received the neces- 
sary minimum of fifty names needed 
to assure the formation of a new con- 
gregation. A date was then set on 
which the congregation would be 
formally organized, This would be 
the birthday of the new church. Much 
work had to be done before this long- 
looked-for day became a reality. 

Committees were formed to write 
a Constitution; to plan the organiza- 
tional service; to evangelize and in- 
crease the number of names on the 
Charter List; to receive a special Char- 
ter Day Offering as a Thank Offering 
to God who had so richly blessed them 
in their labors; and to lay the initial 
plans for the continuing work of the 
new congregation. 


Very special day 


Then the festive day finally arrived. 
This was the day they had all so 
eagerly awaited. Their prayers and 
efforts were not in vain. The fire-house 
was set-up with more loving care for 
detail than ever before. Extra chairs 
were placed in every inch of avail- 
able space. The congregation began 
to file in early. Throughout the room 
was an air of expectancy and excite- 
ment. Everyone felt it. This was a very 
Special day. 

By the time Pastor Golden and the 
Synodical Representatives entered to 
begin the service, the rom was filled 
to a standing-room capacity. The Mar- 
tin family, Pastor Golden and every- 
one within that room felt a cold shiver 
run down their spines as the strains of 
“A Mighty Fortress” welded them to- 
gether in a common confession of wor- 
ship. 

Later in the service, what a thrill it 
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was for each of them to hear his name : 
read as one of the charter members — 
and then to rise in acknowledgment ~ 
to this honor. With a smile of satis- 
faction, the pastor read off the more — 
than one hundred names of those who 

became members of Reformation 

Church on that day. Then, in clear 

and solemn tones the representative of 
the Synod faced the congregation and — 
said, “I do hereby declare this Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of the Refor- 
mation duly constituted in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” A church ~ 
had been born. 

Yet all this was but the beginning. — 
The infant church had merely been — 
laid in its swaddling clothes. In the © 
months and years that lay ahead it | 
would grow in great leaps and strides. 
Soon the temporary quarters for wor- — 
ship would be highly inadequate. . 

A church site would have to be ~ 
carefully selected and then purchased 
with the help of the Mission Boards of 
the Church. Gradually the dreams of — 
the congregation would be focussed — 
upon the erection of its first House of 
Prayer, a Temple set aside to the Glory — 
of God. This would not be the work — 
of a day. It would not even be due~ 
to the untiring efforts of the church’s 
fine pastor or its church council. Nor 
would it be the result of the prodding 
and help of the mission leaders of the 
church at large. 

Here in Reformation Church was 
evidenced the sure and certain fact that” 
God is at work in His world today! 

As many voices all around us raise 
the question of Don Martin when he 
said, “Hey Mom, where’s the church?” 
we know that God hears and will pro- 
vide the ways of finding the answer. 


4. Visit a home mission congregation 
TOPIC IDEAS iti worship. 


lL. 


5. Talk about the opportunities of 


Worship: HymMNs—'‘‘The Church’s aiding a home mission congrega- 
One Foundation” “Jesus With Thy tion. It can use so many things you 
Church Abide” ‘From Ocean Unto are no longer using or have te- 
Ocean”. ScRIPTURE—Acts 2: 1-13. placed. 

Secure and distribute the folder 6. Discuss the responsibilities of an 
(for young people) on Home established church towards a mis- 
Mission work, put out by the Board sion church. Is it possible to be 
of American Missions, 231 Madi- jealous of a mission congregation ? 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Why? Should local members be 
Invite a Home Mission Pastor or urged to join a mission where they 
Synodical Representative to speak live? Can an established church 

. on a phase of local mission work. begin home mission work ? How? 
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LUTHER LIFE reporter Don Bravin interviews six 
(one had to leave before photo) interns of the dia- 
conate. Left to right: Sisters Anne Bell, Grace 
Faber, Lois Stormfeltz, Sheila Radtke, Delores Ruge. 


ee HY would any young girl want to give up her 

life by becoming a deaconess?” “What could 
possibly make the work of a parish deaconess interest- 
ing?” 

Queries similar to these lurk within letters received 
at the Luther League of America Office. Teenagers re- 
peatedly ask why LUTHER LIFE, through its advertis- 
ing and articles urges “our youth to shut themselves 
away from the world.” 


These inquiries deserve an answer. 


DEACONESS 


by Don Bravin 


LUTHER LIFE’s staff could give an 
answer and the Board of Deaconess 


Work could give an answer. But I 
ae an answer from the ones who 
are best qualified to speak, the ones 
who know the answer first-hand—the 
girls who enter the diaconate. 

BDW Director Sister Mildred Win- 
ter cooperatively arranged for me to 
eet with the six young women who 
re currently engaged in their year of 
internship prior to consecration as 
deaconesses. Already behind them are 
their college training and their two 
years of preparation at the Baltimore 
Deaconess School. Now they are se- 
curing their parish experience and get- 
‘ing a taste of the work to which they 
nave been called. 

This internship provides somewhat 
of a testing ground for the student. Not 
only can they leave the work before 
‘onsecration, but they can also leave 
it at any time after this dedicatory 
ervice. The Lutheran deaconess takes 
10 vows. She belongs to a community, 
et is not bound to it. She is committed 


almost everybody 
has misconceptions 


about her work 


What makes a 


girl serve? 


to her task as a deaconess in exactly 
the same way that a secretary, school 
teacher, or nurse is committed to her 
work. As one of the youthful sisters 
put it, “Going into the diaconate is 
the same as going into any other pro- 
fession. Today I’m a deaconess. God 
alone knows where he'll call me to- 
morrow.” 


Six blue laughs 

I sat down with the six gals-in-blue 
who were to give me the answer to 
my question. They laughed when I 
told them of the question I had for 
them. Turned out that they spend a 
good bit of time answering the same 
question themselves. 

Sister Sally Tschumi was the first 
to offer the background story of her de- 
cision to don the garb. She admitted 
that the idea of becoming a deaconess 
never entered her blonde head during 
teen-age days in Troy, N.Y. Nursing 
had long been her ambition. But her 
goal changed, as teen goals have a 
habit of doing. 
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The future nurse became a teacher. 
A short stint in the classroom, then 
a position with one of America’s larg- 
est manufacturers of electrical appli- 
ances. 

During all of this time Sister Sally 
had been working with young people 
—teaching them, leading them and en- 
joying recreation with them. She de- 
cided that she would be happiest work- 
ing fulltime with young folk. 

Quitting her job, she enrolled at 
the Baltimore Deaconess School to 
learn more about lay parish work. It 
was while she was attending classes 
there that she came to realize that 
she could better serve God and the 
church by becoming a deaconess and 
wearing the distinguishing garb. 

Parents and marriage 

The interns all tell of how terrified 
they were that first day at school. Liv- 
ing with deaconesses and studying 
about God—it all seemed so frighten- 
ing. 

“How wrong we were,” commented 
Sister Anne Bell. Perhaps she was least 
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planning 
with 
pastor 


frightened of the six. Of the group, 
Anne alone had been looking forward 
to being a deaconess for as long as 
she could remember. She couldn’t seem ~ 
to recall just how or when she had ~ 
learned of the diaconate, she admitted, — 


preparing league program 


interviewing 
prospective 
teacher 


nut except for a few stray thoughts to- 
vard other professions she had never 
vaivered from her ambition to become 
_ “sister.” Why did she choose parish 
votk? “Well,” she replied thought- 
ully, “I guess I became interested in 
outh and parish work by being quite 
ctive in Luther League work in my 
1ome town of Johnstown (Pa.).” 
“Parents were my problem,” she 
ontinued. “The first thing Dad said 
me when I announced that I was 
efinitely headed for Baltimore was, 
What are you going to do with all 
aose boys who come around here?” 
Many parents share with their 
aughters the notion that a deaconess 
; condemned to a lonely life. “It’s not 
cue,” defends Sister Anne. “I still go 


nose who do, marry ministers or 
ther professional men. Joining the 


diaconate hasn’t ruined my marriage 
chances at all.”’ 

Sister Dolores Ruge told a story 
marked by contrast with that of Sister 
Anne. Young Dolores had no use for 
the diaconate! As with Sister Sally, 
nursing was the love of Dolores. Yet 
here, too, God pulled a switch in 
goals and Dolores left her native Van- 
couver, Wash., to enter Midland Col- 
lege. Her heart was now set on becom- 
ing a parish worker. 

During her previous school years 
she had occupied two of her summer 
vacations by doing survey work for the 
United Lutheran Church. On this job 
the future Midland co-ed saw a great 
need for trained help for the parish. 
She became aware that this was her 
calling in life and set about to secure 
an education in preparation for her 
task. 

Requirements at Midland complet- 
ed, Dolores packed her wardrobe and 
headed for Baltimore and specialized 
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greeting parishioners 


training. “I liked the training,’ she 
related, “but I wasn’t at all impressed 
with either the diaconate or its garb. 
In fact, I objected to the whole idea 
of a diaconate.” 


Last Easter she wished that she had 
never said those words. On. that festive 
day Dolores Ruge became Sister 
Dolores—a member of the diaconate, 
by her own choice. ‘No regrets either,” 
she chirped. “This way I’ve got fewer 
problems concerning clothes and 
finances. I can better devote myself 
to my work.” 

People are often amazed to learn 
that the sisters may wear other cloth- 
ing off the job. “You should see me 
washing my car out on the street,” 
butted in Sister Anne. “I look like a 
refugee from a flood standing there in 
jeans and a soaked Susquehanna 
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sweatshirt. If a male mem- 
By ber of the congregation sees 
Sa me, he'll often take pity and 
do the job for me.” 


Distaste at camp 

First deaconess ever seen 
by Sister Grace Faber ap- 
peared at a summer camp 
which the 12-year-old girl 
from Tavistock, Ontario was 
enjoying for a few weeks. 
She doesn’t remember much 
about that camp except that 
she recalls not being able to 
understand why anyone 
would want to become a 
deaconess. 

Six years later, as a nurs- 
ing student in college, Grace 
met two more deaconesses 
—students, that is, preparing for 
the diaconate. Through her contact | 
with these two girls the Canadian de- 
cided that her niche was to be found 
among youth. She enrolled at the Bal- 
timore school for training as a lay 
parish worker. There she came into 
closer contact with the life and work 
of the deaconess. Result: one more ~ 
parish deaconess. 

Her fellow Canadian, Sheila, was — 
another one who didn’t like the dea-— 
coness idea. As well as she can recall, © 
she first learned about these blue-— 
frocked-females by reading an article 
when she was a first year student in 
high school. The idea of joining them 
left her completely cold. Four years” 
later this Petawana, Ontario, native © 
entered Waterloo College as a student i 
for the diaconate. No explanation 


given. After college days, Sheila be- 
gan to have doubts about her choice. 
She decided to teach for awhile, just 
to make certain. One year later she 
journeyed to Baltimore to begin 
studies. 


Behind the sign 

Much time is spent in study at the 
deaconess school. The girls leave there 
well prepared for the duties soon to 
envelope them. Through classroom 
theory and on-the-spot practice they 
are trained in the varied phases of 
youth, parish and hospital work. 
. One of the sisters laughed as she 
told of a youngster who stopped her 
and demanded to know how many 
years she had spent in school. Puzzled, 
she informed the lad and then asked 
him why he had to know. The small 
oy replied, “Do you know enough 
to help me with my spelling?” 
“Don’t get the idea that we spend 
all of our time studying at school,” in- 
erted Sister Lois Stormfeltz. “You 
ught to see us playing softball on the 
chool lawn. Passing cars stop, back up, 
then take another look. There, behind 
sign identifying the Lutheran Dea- 
coness School. Bermuda-clad girls are 
slugging away at a softball. Some 
seople still think that deaconesses and 
eaconess students are a bunch of odd 
nes.” 

Lois herself had never heard of 
sither a deaconess or the school until 
he Luther League of her home state 
f Wisconsin (town: Appleton), fea- 
ured one of these workers at its 1948 
‘onvention. 

She had been planning on being a 
ecretary after completing her high 
chool business course. Nothing could 
ave seemed more dull at the time than 


to spend her life in church work. 

But something said by that dea- 
coness in her talk on the stewardship 
of life made student Lois do some 
hard thinking. She wondered about the 
stewardship of her life. Was she doing 
what God wanted her to do with her 
life ? 

Many thoughts and prayers later 
Lois found the answer. She attended 
summer classes to fulfil the college en- 
trance requirements which she was 
lacking and prepared to enter the 
diaconate. 


Service and smiles 


Why are they deaconesses? All of 
them offer the same answer—'God 
wants us in this work and we want 
to be in this work. We enjoy our pro- 
fession.” 

Each of the sisters is serving in a 
different parish. Yet, with slight varia- 
tions, their work is similar. “First thing 
I learned on the field,” says Sister 
Sally, “was how to feed a Luther 
League. It didn’t take long to discover 
that they like chocolate cake but don’t 
like spice cake with lemon icing.” 

Serving a church in Carlisle, Pa., 
Sister Sally’s work comes under the 
triple heading: educational, organiza- 
tional, personal visitation. 

Part of her job is to train leaders for 
the Sunday school and weekday relig- 
ious education school. In addition to 
conducting its own weekday classes, 
the church participates in a community 
weekday religious education school. 
And Sister Sally’s duties include the 
supervision of these enterprises and 
the securing of qualified teachers. 

“Tt sure is trying at times,” she con- 
fided. ‘The day before we opened our 
weekday classes here I still had no 
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teacher for one class. At the last min- 
ute a willing worker was secured. Why, 
we've got one teacher who works as a 
painter in the morning of the school 
day, teachers a class here in the after- 
noon, then goes bowling in the eve- 
ning. Those who want to serve find 
Himes: =» 

Sister Sally, who is also responsible 
for setting up a “junior church” in 
her parish, manages to find time to 
make calls for the church and to aid 
whichever organization happens to 
need her. Since her arrival at Carlisle, 
home of Dickinson College, she has 
worked to bring about the organization 
of a Luther League—which she con- 
tinues to advise—and helped the 
group to start a league newspaper. “I 
really enjoy the league,” she says. ‘“We 
have a live bunch and I get a kick out 
of joining with them in their activi- 
ties.” 

One thing every parish deaconess 
has to be aware of, caution the sisters, 
is that she’ll have to learn to skate, 
swim, and square dance or she’s an 
outsider to the group. 

Sister Anne tells of the time the 
young people of her church planned a 
skating party. She didn’t want to go 
with them, but finally gave in. Even 
so, she had her way. The rink burned 
to the ground the day of the party. 


Double header 


The parish served by Sister Anne is 
located at Linthicum Heights, Md., 
immediately outside of Baltimore. This 
suburban church, which the less than 
500 members built with their own 
hands, is the only ULCA church south 
of Baltimore before the Washington 
area begins. 

Now in the midst of plans for the 
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construction of an education building, 
this growing congregation provides 
varied experience for intern Anne. If 
her duties can be catagorized in any 
way, they might be summed up under 
the double heading of education and 
parish visitation. 


Every afternoon, when not otherwise 
occupied, and several evenings each 
week, Sister Anne climbs into the car 
provided for her use by the church 
and goes visiting old, new and pros- 
pective members. Located near Fort 
Meade, the church frequently has sery- 
ice men and their families as visitors. 
And each visitor can expect a call from 
Sister Anne sometime during the fol- 
lowing weck. 

This parish deaconess teaches a 
nursery, an intermediate Sunday school 
class, and a first year catechetical class. 
She also oversees the leadership train-— 
ing program of the congregation, 
which is handled through the indi- 
vidual organizations, and conducts a 
weekly evening class in church doc- 
trine for new members. One of her 
most enjoyable duties, she claims, is 
guiding and planning with the 
church’s 50-member Luther League. 

Most of her morning hours are spent 
in her office. Here she confers with the 
pastor concerning her duties, Page: 
programs, and engages in study neces- 
sary for her teaching duties. 


Youth on the lap 


All of the girls seemed especially 
fond of their Luther League work. 
Our being young, they said, makes it 
easier for us to work with youn 
people. Part of their training consists 
of a one sentence word of advice whi 
so far has always proven true: “Y: 
must like dogs, cats and children 


for they all end up on your lap.” 

— Youth work is the larger portion of 
Sister Sheila’s work. Located in a con- 
gregation in the New Jersey shore area, 
she’s responsible for the league, Sun- 
day school program and junior cate- 
chetical class. Other educational work 
includes overseeing weekday religious 
education school and preparing the 
leadership training program. 

Parish work is “sole wearing,” 
claims Sister Grace. No job, she says, 
could be harder on shoes than that of 
the parish deaconess. Almost every 
afternoon she’s out walking in the Ab- 
ington, Pa., area, calling on present 
nd prospective members. Much of 
her calling is in connection with the 
unday school program. 

She chuckled as she told me how 
eople offer an excuse for not attend- 
ing Sunday school. ‘They blurt out 
their excuse as soon as they see me 
oming. I don’t even get a chance to 
ay ‘hello’ first.” 

The church Sister Grace serves is 
ocated in a suburban community, near 
hiladelphia. Most of its members are 
oung people and well educated, the 
eaconess has to be on her toes! 

With great help from this intern, 
he Sunday school has rapidly ex- 
anded. At present there are more 
upils than there is room. Says Grace, 
“Our motto is: Bring a chair and come 
o Sunday school.” 

While she does not teach any one 
class, she does contribute by circulat- 
ng throughout the school, offering 
suggestions whenever she can. She's 
so responsible for securing teachers 
“or the school—a task which wears out 
ore shoe leather. 

Sister Grace also meets with the 
arious women’s groups of the church, 


again offering help in whatever way 
she can. 

At the youth level, she teaches a 
first year catechetical class and a re- 
cently formed class of seventh graders. 
She’s especially proud of the church’s 
25 senior leaguers. ‘““They’re eager 
leaguers,” she boasts, “more of them 
attend devotional meetings than attend 
socials. They mean business.” 


The others kidded Sister Grace 
rather heavily about a recent baby- 
sitting job she had—the “baby’’ was 
a 45-year-old man! “But we were 
chaperoned,” reminded Sister Grace, 
“His eight-year-old son was there.” 
Truth was that the man was sick and 
his wife had asked Sister Grace to stay 
with him while she went out for the 
evening. 


Short-skirted maid 


When the group of interns get to- 
gether they have story after story to 
relate. Sister Anne tells of the time 
a woman referred to her as ‘‘the maid, 
the one who wears black.” 

Another one of the girls tells of the 
time she was walking down the street 
and encountered a young girl from her 
congregation and another child. 
“That’s our sister,” whispered the first 
child. “How can she be a sister?” 
whispered the other, obviously a Ro- 
man Catholic, ‘Her dress isn’t long 
enough.” 

The youngsters do know their dea- 
coness and soon come to look upon 
her as a confidant, teacher and play- 
mate. Sheila is a frequent spectator at 
local high school basketball games. 
First time she showed up the kids were 
amazed. They hadn’t realized that 
church personnel enjoy some of the 
same things that they enjoy. 
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After painting in a settlement house 
one morning, Sister Grace joined the 
group in attending a football game. 
“You should have seen their faces,” 
said another sister, ‘when the leaguers 
discovered that I could roller skate.” 

Still another one of the girls told 
of attending a school program in which 
some of ‘her Sunday school students 
were participating. “They were sur- 
prised to see me, but took me around 
and introduced their school teachers to 
their deaconess.”’ 


Not only young people but adults as 
well come to the parish deaconess in 
time of trouble. Frequently they are 
called upon to help solve family prob- 
lems, which many times involve moral 
difficulties. 


One of the sisters, not too long ago, 
accompanied a woman to the court 
room because the woman was too 
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nervous and felt she needed a steady- . 
ing hand. | 
Slow talker 

Sister Dolores is a frequent guest 
when the women’s groups of her 
church meet. Serving a parish in su- 
burban Westville, N. J., her main du-— 
ties, like those of the other interns, 
lie in the area of education. 

She teaches sixth grade in a released 
time religious education school and — 
teaches a junior catechetical class. The ~ 
parish deaconess students all receive 
training in religious education, prepar- 
ing them for the work they will have 
to do in the local congregation. 

Sister Dolores serves as advisor to 
the intermediate league of her parish 
and has just started a senior group 
there. She has also been working lately 
with the area league. 


Included in the church program is 
a Friday night teen-age canteen at 
which Sister Dolores can usually be 
seen for at least a few minutes. 


Much of her time is consumed in 
calling on Sunday school and cate- 
chetical class pupils. In the Sunday 
school session itself she teaches only 
if needed as a* substitute, but super- 
vises the entire operation. Presently 
she is enjoying the unusual job of 
teaching the catechism to a deaf child. 
The child reads as long as Sister 
Dolores speaks slowly. 

A bit different is the congregation 
to which Sister Lois is attached. It’s 
different because it’s bi-lingual. The 
congregation, consisting largely of first 
generation German immigrants, was 
not a member of the ULCA until 1947. 

Sister Lois, who didn’t know a word 
of German, says, “I had to learn the 
Lord’s Prayer in German, for, accord- 


ng to the congregation, that’s the 
nly language God hears.” 

Located in Philadelphia, the parish 
erved by Sister Lois has boomed in 
he past few years. Because of this 
apid increase a new building is being 
onstructed. Portions of the sister's 
vork have been curtailed, due to the 
lismantling of the present building. 

Major work for Sister Lois is in the 
unday school program. And along 
vith most other parish deaconesses 
he is also responsible for the leader- 
hip training program of the church. 

She serves as advisor to the inter- 
1édiate leaguers and ‘“‘ghost super- 
ises” the senior league and women’s 
roups. The term is her own and is 
canslated by her: “I have to super- 
ise without appearing to be a super- 
isor. In other words, I can’t get in 
neir way.” She occasionally teaches a 
atechetical class when the pastor is 
alled to other duties. 

Part of the little time she has re- 
maining is filled by calling on mem- 
ers and prospective members—with 
secial emphasis placed on the shut- 


iS. 
The work these young blue-clads do 


is similar in many respects. They serve 
a parish and do whatever is necessary 
to carry out that service. Some of their 
duties are difficult and unpleasant. 
Others are more pleasure than work. 
But it’s all part of being a parish dea- 
coness. 

As I sat listening to the gals’ ac- 
counts of their jobs, I began to wonder 
if it was an all-work week for them. 
“No, indeed,” they offered. “We have 
plenty of time for relaxation, for so- 
cial life, for personal reading, and for 
all those other personal items for 
which any other working girl finds 
time.” 

Their faces broke into a wide grin 
as one of the interns added, “We're 
as much alive and as much in the world 
as any other young woman. I don’t 
know where people get these funny 
notions about deaconesses. If you get 
any more questions like those you've 
been getting about the parish dea- 
coness, tell the inquirer to write to us 
and we'll give an answer. Better yet, 
if it’s a teen-age girl writing, tell her 
to visit our schools and see the facts 
for herself.” 
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EPHESIANS 


RW 


by Williom O. Moyer 


M* relationship with Jesus Christ 
must always be so Personal that 
{ can say with Thomas, “*y Lord . 

my God!” Can I ever stop being 
umazed and inexpressibly grateful that 
ne “loved me and gave himself for 
me: PLE 

_ Augustine said, ‘He loves all of us 
1s though there were only one of us 
o love.” It’s as personal as that! And 
s personal as another great saint de- 
scribed it: ‘He looked at me and I 
ooked at him, and we were one for- 
ever.” Underscore it: Christianity is 
ntensely, utterly, always personal. But 
ark this, too: Christianity is personal, 
ut it is never individualistic. 
Salvation is no man’s private priv- 
lege. What a distortion if it were ex- 
‘lusively mine and not yours and 
sveryman’s who will claim it for his 
ywn. God does not “save and label 
en by the barrel-load.” True! He 
aves us one by one. Yet, “if religion 
‘nds with the individual, it ends.” 
Many of us are disturbed by the 
enace of the “isms” of our age— 
ommunism, materialism, secularism, 
yumanism, nihilism. There is another 
‘ism,’ insidiously deadly, whose 
langer is not nearly so obvious. Some 
me has called it ““Me-ism.” Christians 
fected with this virus suppose they 


This is the second in a series 
of studies on the book of 
Ephesians. 


This book is being studied 
by Lutherans all over the 
world in preparation for the 
Lutheran World Federation 
assembly in 1957. 


can make of their Christianity a little 
island cut off from all vital contact 
with everybody but God. 

If we are Christians at all, we are 
Christians in a fellowship as wide as 
the whole world Christ died to save. 
To be “in Christ” is to be a Christian. 
To be “in Christ’ is to belong to a 
community of Christians who share 
with us every blessing God freely 
gives us all in His Son, our Saviour. 


THE ANONYMOUS MAN 


Men are frantically looking for 
some satisfactory sort of social soli- 
darity. It is grimly evident in our time 
that ‘united we stand, divided we 
fall.” “Get together !’’—this is the des- 
perate demand our day is making of 
men everywhere in our world. 


But see how confused men and na- 
tions are about the meaning of com- 
munity. Community does not consist 
of a lot of people living very close 
to one another. The name for that is 
“proximity.’’ One can live in a great 
apartment building, year in, year out, 


Dr. William O. Moyer is pastor 
of Holy Communion Lutheran 


Church, Philadelphia, Penna. 


where hundreds of other people live 
or die, laugh or weep, love or hate, 
without ever knowing more than the 
merest handful of these other twentieth 
century “‘cliff dwellers.” 

Here is that curious modern crea- 
ture—The Anonymous Man. Here are 
these nameless neighbors, each one in 
the solitary confinement of his own 
little island. And here is God with his 
ageless dream of men with names and 
faces living together under Him in a 
society of real kinship and concern, 

The God who “was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself,” is He 

“who desires all men to be saved . 
(I Timothy 2: 4). 

So Coleridge summed it up in a 
simple verse of ‘The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner”’: 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 


THE NEW COMMUNITY 

Only God could have thought of 
the church. None but Christ could 
have created the new kind of com- 
munity Ephesians calls “his body.” 


1 pT SN EE 


shutterbugs 
photohounds 
picture fans 


details soon—save your good pix 


The church is not essentially a build- 
ing, however beautiful. The church is 
not an association of nice people of 
common interests and similar aspira- 
tions. The church is not the ecclesias- 
tical echo of ‘‘the voice of the people.” 
The church is not the custodian of a 
body of dogma. The church is not a 
museum for the preservation of the 
status quo, 

The church is this new and wonder- 
ful creation of Christ—an organism 
throbbing with his life, animated by 
his Spirit, radiant with his presence, 
ruled by his purpose. Christ is the 
Church, He, Himself! 


“ONE BODY” 


We sing “all one body we.’’ But is 
it so? Or is it more realistic to sing 
of a church “by schisms rent asunder, — 
by heresies distressed’? Always, the 
church is one—“‘in Christ,” “in whom ~ 
all things hold together.” This unity 
is not the accomplishment of men’s” 
well-intentioned efforts. It is God's 
doing, the God who “gathers together 
in one, all things...” 

In our day we are witnessing an 
unexampled interest in the Ecumenical 


Se 


Luther Life 
photo contest 


Movement. We do not really achieve 
he unity of Christ’s church. Rather 
ve recognize it and act upon an 
ssential unity that already exists. We 
fe even now, and we are always, one 
‘in Christ” in the community of his 
hutch. 

It is 4is church, the church he loved 
nd for which he gave himself. (Eph. 
125). He “nourished and cherished” 
he church that is his Body and his 
gride, flesh of his flesh, blood of his 
lood: 

‘rom heaven he came and sought her 
To be his holy Bride, 

Vith his own blood he bought her 
And for her life he died. 

_ We are one—we who are “members 
f his body.” (Eph. 5:30); (I Cor. 
2:12). Not because we generate an 
sprit de corps of our own, but only 
ecause we afe “in Christ,’ because 
ve have been gathered and are held 
ogether by him. 

This is the miracle of community 
nly Christ can create: 

Ten thousand thousand are their 

tongues, 

But all their hearts are one. 

It was at Calvary this miracle of 


our Oneness was wrought, when once- 
for-all, he reconciled “us both to God 
in one body through the cross.” (Eph. 
2:16). Now all “curtains’’ must come 
down—all barriers must be laid low. 
There is no ‘American Christianity” 
or ‘German Christianity” or “Indian 
Christianity.’’ There is Christ, and He 
is all in all. 


“ONE SPIRIT” 


“There is one body and one Spirit 
... | (4:4) “Earger to maintain 
the unity of the Spirit...” (4:34) 
How urgently we need the indispens- 
able Spirit. How necessary it is to let 
him reproduce Pentecost again and 
again in the life of the church: “they 
were all together in one place...” 
(Acts 2:1) The church does not look 
back wistfully to the grave of a Christ 
long dead somewhere under the Syrian 
sky. The church marches triumphantly 
toward tomorrow because the church 
is very sure that ‘God himself is pres- 
ent,” even as our Lord promised, 
(John 16:7-15). 

It is by the ‘‘one Spirit’’ we have 
“access to the Father.” (2:18). He 
vitalizes the church, sustains its life, 
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ONE FAITH 


which without him would have long 
since ebbed away. (3:16) The Chris- 
tian fellowship is not self-organizing, | 
not self-perpetuating. It is he who- 
first brought us to Christ and keeps 
us close to him. (I Cor. 12:13). He) 
preserves the oneness of the church 
in a world of discord and division. He’ 
binds us one to another “in the unity) 
of the Spirit.” ‘'The multitude of them) 
that believed were of one heart and 
of one soul.’”’ (Acts 4:32) 

The Holy Spirit is the divine Giver 
of all good gifts, who endows us with 
abilities and strengthens us for service 
in the Kingdom. In the life of the 
church, there are, as Paul wrote, ‘‘varie-— 
ties of gifts, but the same Spirit...” 
(I Cor. 12:4-5). 

Pastors, deaconesses, missionaries, 
Sunday School teachers, editors, Lu- 
ther League advisors, parish workers, 
sextons, lay evangelists—'‘all these are 
inspired by one and the same Spirit 
who apportions to each one individu-7 
ally as he wills.’’ (1 Cor. 12:11). ‘ 

What an amazing diversity of gifts’ 
God provides so that we who of our 
selves can do nothing become gifted) 
men and women (4:11)—10-talent, 
5-talent, 1-talent Christians, each of? 
us answerable for whatever he has en-| 
trusted to us. “His gifts were made 
that Christians might be properly) 
equipped for service, that the whole 
body might be built up.” (4:11-12— 
J. B. Phillips). 

The church is “a holy temple . . @ 
a dwelling place of God in the Spirit.” 
(2:21-22). The Holy Spirit fulfills the 
Master's promise that ‘where two of 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.”” (Matt. 18:20) Long befor 
they possessed church buildings, th 


arly Christians knew they had “dwell- 
ng places of God’ not made with 
ands, and they could proclaim, “the 
ord is in his holy temple.” The inner- 
nost shrine of Christianity is always 
n the believing fellowship of God’s 
aithful. We kneel at the same unseen 
Itar with one heart open to the never- 
ailing comings of the Lord. 


“ONE LORD” 


The earliest creed of the church 
vas “Jesus is Lord.” The apostle uses 
he word ‘‘Kurios’” (Lord) 250 times 
s he writes of the One Lord, Jesus 
hrist. The Ephesian writer sings the 
imitless Lordship of Jesus Christ: 
God has put all things under his 
eet.” (1:22). Paul writes to the 
hilippians in a soaring passage of 
ow “every knee shall bow and every 
mgue confess that Jesus Christ is 
ord fope fie,is the Head of. His 
thurch. He is also the Sovereign of 
ne Universe—"King of kings, Lord 
if lords.” Surging through the New 
‘estament is the vast music of a tri- 
mph song, swelling like a crescendo 
: it becomes “the thunder of the 
ea’: “ . . . and he shall reign for- 
ver and forever!” 

It was a costly business avowing 
is loyalty to him, saying with the 
tly converts, “I enlist with thee, 
Christ.’” On the throne of the tem- 
tal power was one Domitian, arro- 
ting to himself the title, ‘Lord and 
od.” A man could lose his head as 
ul did and many another for this 
her allegiance sixty-five generations 
o. In our time it again became ter- 
ly expensive to avow it: “God is 
yy Fuehrer—Jesus is my Lord.” 

He is the Head of his Body, the 
aurch. (Col. 2:19). ‘The church 


can exist as the Lord’s body only in 
the form of a servant,” In a very real 
sense, she cannot be the church unless 
she is the Church Crucified, with the 
genuine stigmata (wound marks) evi- 
dent in her life, giving herself ‘‘to fill 
up what is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ, for his body’s sake, which is 
the church.”” (Col. 1:24). 

This means that Christ’s men and 
women, each one and all of us to- 
gether, must respond Yes when he 
says Follow Me, and points toward 
the hard road with his difficult word, 
“if any man would be my disciple, let 
him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me.” 


“ONE FAITH” 


Luther said the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith was the doctrine by 
which the church stands or falls. This 
is true—not because Luther said so, 
but because of the nature of faith 
itself. Faith is not first of all the 
acceptance of a body of beliefs. Farth 
is confident trust in the mercy of God 
for the sake of Christ, Faith is sur- 
render, commitment, obedience to the 
gracious Saviour, the living Lord, who 
comes to us with all God’s tender 
promises, his sovereign claims. Faith 
is a man’s answering Yes to Christ 
with a man’s whole life in the un- 
coerced response—the all-out  sur- 
render. 

The living Christ is the heart of 
this faith—rhe faith with the definite 
article, accenting its uniqueness, as 
Peter does in the Acts of the Apostles: 
“there is salvation in no one else...” 
The Reformers insisted that the 
Church exists where the Means of 
Grace are present—the Word purely 
preached, the Sacraments rightly ad- 
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ministered. Is this not another way of 
saying that where Christ is, the living, 
loving, sovereign Christ, there is the 
church? Where the gospel of God's 
free, undeserved grace is proclaimed, 
where he comes in. very present mercy 
and power, offering himself anew to 
those who. have been gathered by his 
Spirit through Word and Sacrament 
—there, truly, is the Church. (4:13- 
16). 

The church is “the communion of 
saints.” See how the word ‘‘saints’’ 
occurs again and again in Ephesians. 
(Have you noticed how in the New 
Testament it is always in the plural: 
no isolated, solitary saint in cloistered 
seclusion, but always “‘saints’” in the 
community of Christ’s redeemed. ) 

But who wants to be a saint in 1956? 
Not I? Not if saintliness is tied up 
with a harp and halo and the ob- 
noxious odor of prudery. The fact is 
we underestimate the “‘saints.” For 


spine and muscle and sheer devil-may- 
care courage, they've been unexcelled 
for 20 centuries. We've gotten them 
confused with pious people who preen 


themselves like moral peacocks—holy 
folk, hardly able to wait for heaven. 

The fact is too that they wear no 
medals “in recognition of meritorious 
service.” Luther blasted the whole no- 
tion with a sentence: ‘The holy man 
is a fiction.’” No! The saints are sinners 
who have let Christ save them. George 
Bernard Shaw said that “forgiveness 
is a beggar’s refuge.’ The saints say 
Amen to that and hold out empty 
hands toward Christ's redeeming” 
Cross. (Eph. 1:7-8; 2:1-10). 


“ONE BAPTISM” 


Paul writes to the Corinthians, “For 
by one Spirit we were all baptized into 
one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or 
free—and all were made to drink of 
one Spirit.” (I Cor. 12:13). (Romans 
6:3). (Gal. 3:26-29). So do we, all 
of us, come to the Sacraments the Lord 
has graciously provided for our sal- 
vation, knowing always that ‘the 
ground is level at the foot of the 
cross.” At his Font and Table, no 
race, no status, no nationality—only 
lives lost without him, (2:12-13). 
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“All we like sheep have gone as- 
ay . ’ But his offer is wide as 
1 world: “Whosoever will . 

John Mark, I baptize thee in the 
lame of the Father and of the Son 


id of the Holy Ghost.” ‘Take and 
ees eake-and drink ¢, +7*)"“One 
ody we—"in Christ.” 

SOINE: ss PATHER”’ 


(1:3-4) (1:17-23) (2:18) (3:14) 
The church is our Father’s House— 
urs and everyman’s who will come, 
ying with the prodigal, ‘Father, I 
ave sinned and am not worthy...” 
he church is everyman’s true Home, 
id all men are lonely under the sun 
atil they let Christ find them and 
‘ing them back to the Father’s House. 


There is a Family of our Father 
scattered far and wide across the vast 
stretches of the earth: His children— 
wayward, rebellious, hostile, estranged, 
selfish—but His! He means to see 
them restored to their right relation- 
ship with Himself and their fellows, 
and He will spare nothing, not even 
the life of His Son, to bring it to 
pass. 

Who can conceive of the matchless 
wonder of it, in heaven and on earth 
—the Church of the Living God! 

His Church is not only a door open 
wide in welcome. His Church is the 
Servant Church, embodying in self- 
giving, outgoing love, her Lord’s own 
anguish and yearning for the home- 
coming of every child of ‘“‘our Father.” 
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Fee! Informal ? 


COME AS YOU 
ARE 


PARTY 


by Elizabeth Miller 


By in your best for a date, 
caught with your hair in bobby 
‘ins, or in the midst of washing that 
onvertible—come as you are. 

Are you searching for a different 
ind of League social? Are you look- 
ag for a party that will be mirth- 
srovoking and will leave lasting mem- 
ties? Hold a “Come As You Are” 
arty. 

This type of party requires a per- 
onal invitation. Choose one person 
r a committee of persons, depending 
n the size of your league, to visit 
ach member. Leave it to the visitors’ 
idgment as to what time of the night 
t day may produce the best results. 

Each leaguer visited should be given 
ne invitation to “come as you are” 
t that moment. The committee may 
‘ish to make note of the various 
ostumes. 


Don’t limit this party to members 
only. It can afford a good opportunity 
to contact the potential Luther Leagu- 
ers of your congregation. Make sure, 
also, that the visitors are visited. 

No ice-breakers should be needed 
at the beginning of this evening’s 
festivities. Who can remain stiff and 
formal when he is bedecked in a pair 
of paint-splattered jeans? Or when 
he encounters his best friend sport- 
ing a pair of striped pajamas ? 

To begin the recreation period 
divide the group into five units for 
“The King with a Terrible Temper.” 
Explain that each group is to repre- 
sent a specific character and give a 
certain response when this character 
is mentioned, and that all are to make 
a galloping noise whenever a horse is 
mentioned. 


Elizabeth Miller is a leaguer 
from Hungerford, Pennsylvania. 


Characters Response 
Kung (2. diss 74 case = ae a re ee a Gr-r-r-r 
Fat daughter: </crdocs shone clate eis tsa eles cee ere Ka-plunk 
Thin daughtef, 33.934. fes, 0c. satel oe ee Whistle 
Beautiful daughter; a sn ci5- o> * tse eee A-a-ah 
Handsome prince 22). s, mnte nw 2 ae, Cele anes eee A-ha 
Galloping horse tJ... - ets 5s Galloping noise with feet 


Story 


There was once a king with a terrible temper (Gr-r-r-r). He had three 
daughters. The eldest was very fat (Ka-plunk); the second was exceedingly 
thin (Whistle) ; but the youngest was very beautiful (A-a-ah). 

Now, a handsome prince lived in a nearby country (A-ha). One day he 
came to the palace of the king with a terrible temper (Gr-r-r-r). “I have come,” 
said he, “to seek a wife among your daughters.” (Ka-plunk, Whistle A-a-ah) 
First he was presented to the eldest and the heaviest daughter (Ka-plunk). 
“She would eat too much,” said the handsome prince (A-ha). Then the daughter 
who was very thing appeared (Whistle). She did not please him either and 
he said, “But I heard that you had a young and beautiful daughter.” (A-a-ah) 

This statement displeased the king with a terrible temper (Gr-r-r-r). He 
said, “You can’t rob my nursery for a bride!” (A-a-ah) 

“Well,” came the reply, “I cannot love your oldest daughter (Ka-plunk) 
and I don’t like your thin daughter.” (Whistle) 

Just then appeared on the stairway the youngest and most beautiful 
daughter. (A-a-ah) Rapture filled the heart of the handsome prince (A-ha) 
and he cried, “I will take your youngest daughter!’ (A-a-ah) 

His words greatly angered the king with a terrible temper (Gr-r-r-r) 
“Call out the guards,” he thundered, ‘‘and turn out this upstart of a prince. 

A-ah) 

But the suitor (A-ha) immediately seized the winning princess (A-a-ah) 
in his arms. He rushed out with her. When the royal court reached the door, 
all they could see was a cloud of dust raised by the hoofs of the galloping 
horse. (galloping sounds) 

So ends the romantic tale of the king with a terrible temper (Gr-r-r-r) his 
fat daughter (Ka-plunk), his thin daughter (Whistle), the youngest and most 
beautiful daughter (A-a-ah), and the handsome prince (A-ha) with the gal- 
loping horse (Galloping sounds). 

How’s Your Neighbor? 


with the correct names of the two 


One player is asked to be “It”. He 
takes his place in the center of the 
circle, points to one of the Leaguers 
and asks, “Who are your neighbors?” 
The player pointed to must answer 
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people beside him. If he fails to do 
so, he changes places with “It.” If 
he names them, “It” asks, ‘““How are 
they?” If the reply is “All right” 
everyone in the circle shifts to th 
right. If the reply is ‘“All righteous,’ 


-veryone shifts to the left. When the 
inswer is ‘Not so good,” all players 
hift anywhere they please. ‘‘It’ then 
ties to get a seat and the one left 
tanding becomes the new “It.” 


Descriptive Initials 


Seat everyone in a circle. Ask each 
me to introduce to the group the 
erson on his right and describe that 
erson with words starting with his 
nitials. For example, “On my right 
s Nora Smith, who is never silent.” 
‘On my right is Ralph Jones, who 
s really jolly.” 


Advancing Statues 


Arrange the players in a row on 
_ starting line. Select one to be “‘It’’. 
Te closes his eyes against a wall or 
ost 15 to 60 feet in front of the 
tarting line. “It” calls ‘Go’ and 


counts ten out loud rapidly. While 
he is counting, the players advance 
toward him, but when he stops count- 
ing they stop and assume a pose. On 
the count of ten “It” turns, opens 
his eyes and orders back to the start- 
ing line all whom he sees moving. 
When some player reaches and touches 
“Tt” he is the winner. 

Keep the refreshments light. Fruit 
punch and cookies or something 
should suffice. This period is as im- 
portant for its quality of fellowship 
as for the quantity of food. 

You might climax the evening with 
a song fest. Have the leaguers form 
a circle and use some of the songs 
found in the Luther League of America 
Songbook. 

If your league keeps a scrapbook 
and boasts a candid camera fan, the 
“snaps” from this party can form a 
permanent record of an_ enjoyable 
evening. 


LUTHER LIFE 


wants 


YOUR 


PARTY 
PHOTOS 


the zanier 


the better 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


By EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


Forbidden Planet 
(M-G-M) 


Affording a startling glimpse of the 
future (23rd century man against the 
unknown), this is one of the more 
fascinating science-fiction films of re- 
cent years. Exciting, too! Very inter- 
esting special effects and an eerie some- 
thing called ‘‘electronic tonalities,” a 
new form of musical accompaniment. 

A space ship takes off for a far- 


Styles: 
a‘la Altair 4 


Romance: 
a‘la Earth 
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away planet to find out what happened 
to a previous expedition, unreported 
in 20 years. First a challenge, then 
a warning—both from scientist Wal-_ 
ter Pidgeon of the first group—do not 
deter commander Leslie Nielsen from 
landing. Features of the area: = 
Francis (Walter’s daughter), Robby 
the Robot (this you gotta see!), and 
the unnamed, unseen, hidden menace 
soon to come forth. A real thriller. In 
CinemaScope and Eastman Color. 


Balloonist 
prepares 
ascent 


(doesn’t 
find 
Anne Francis) 


n the Threshold of Space 
(20th-Fox) 


There’s more to speed and space 
van just flying it as this science-fact 
Ss opposed to science-fiction) film 
oves. Guy Madison is a young medi- 
il officer who participates in tests 
id experiments conducted by the Air 
orce. John Hodiak, commanding of- 
cer, and Dean Jagger, medico-scien- 
t, are also closely involved. 

Rocket sleds, ejection seats in jet 
ombers, and various stratosphere 
quipment are all tested by human 
inea pigs. Authentic, exciting, and 


suspenseful! Virginia Leith, as Guy's 
wife, registers an understanding per- 
formance. Filmed in cooperation with 
the U.S.A.F. at bases in Florida and 
New Mexico. CinemaScope and De- 
Luxe Color. 


Eugene Hoeftman sees about a 
dozen movies each month and se- 
lects the better ones for review. 
Therefore other pictures released 
with 


those reviewed here were 
generally inferior. 


revenge 


intrigue 


The Searchers 
(Warner Bros.) 


As the title implies, this is the story 
of a long (5 year) and grim search 
by John Wayne and Jeffrey Hunter 
for their niece/sister Natalie Wood 
who has been carried off by the In- 
dians. A best seller and Saturday Eve- 
ning Post serial, it has been trans- 
ferred to the screen in Technicolor and 
VistaVision with famed Monument 
Valley as background. 

Henry Brandon is the villainous 
Chief Scar. Ward Bond as combina- 
tion range parson and rip-roaring cap- 
tain of the Texas Rangers is fun to 
watch. So is pretty Vera Miles, Jeff's 
girl. Scenic western drama with plenty 
of action. 


The Man Who Knew Too Much 
(Paramount) 


Like one of those double-barreled 
fireworks fountains (long fuse, 
though) this Alfred Hitchcock opus 
goes off in a.shower of sparks (1) at a 
big Albert Hall concert where an as- 
sassination attempt misfires, and (2) 
at an unfriendly embassy where James 
Stewart and Doris Day rescue their 
young son from the plotter’s hands. 


Some interesting scenes in Marra- 
kesh, French Morocco, where the fam- 
ily is vacationing. With the kidnap- 
ping of the boy, the locale shifts to 
London and the big plot is scheduled 
to come off there. Shafts of sly humor 
lighten the suspense. There is also 
some incidental singing by Doris, but 
mostly she plays it straight. Vista- 
Vision and Technicolor. 


circuit clout 


FHE OFFICIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
_ OF BASEBALL (Revised Edition). 

By Hy Turkin and S. C. Thompson. 
| New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 593 
| pages. $5.95. 


There’s nothing else in print like 
this book! When we report that it’s 
got everything worth knowing about 
baseball between its two covers, we're 
not exaggerating one bit. 


It contains the complete playing 
records of every major leaguer from 
1871 through 1955. Its got all the 
World Series facts and figures; all 
record holders and their records; each 
year's leaders in every department; 
the complete official playing rules; the 
diagrams of all the ball parks. Its even 
got the listing of all the umpires who 
have ever umped in the big leagues. 
You name it, this book’s got it! For 
a penny a page, eighty-four years of 
baseball history is yours! 

Any baseball fan wili find hours of 
enjoyment with this volume, 


—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


HEROES OF GOD SERIES. New 
York: Association Press. $2.00. 


JOSEPH SLAVE AND PRINCE. By 
Laura Long. 125 pages. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, Prophet of 
Christ. By Slater Brown. 126 pages. 


The authors have used vivid im- 
agination in supplying the might-have- 
been chapters of the stories of Joseph 
and John the Baptist, along with 
Biblical and historical facts. 

Joseph’s life grows fascinating as 
you follow him down the mountain 
road where he tends his first flock of 
sheep, into a well from which he is 
sold as a slave, and to the Egyptian 
palace where he becomes a slave, a 
prisoner and a prince. 

The book John the Baptist tells of 
the adventures of Asher, another shep- 
herd lad. His job is to find John the 
Baptist and warn him of the plot that 
Herod’s wife has laid for him. 

Both books will appeal strongly to 
the adventuresome spirit of youth. And 
readers will gain a better understand- 
ing of these two biblical heroes and 
the places they occupy in Old and 
New Testament. 

—ELEANOR SHEETS 
Columbia, S. C. 
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WORSHIP THE LORD JUNE and JULY 


The devotional series for 1956 follows the church year. It is used 
extensively by young people in Europe and other parts of the world. 

As you use each teading, you will know that thousands of other 
youth throughout the world are thinking the same passage in their 
private devotions. 


June 1—Ephesians 1:3-14 
June 2—John 5:17-23 


June 3 
First Sunday after Trinity 
For the week 
Apostles and Prophets 
TEXT: “He who hears you hears me, and he who rejects you rejects 
me, and he who rejects me rejects Him who sent me.” Luke 10:16 
Epistle: I John 4:16b-21 
Gospel: Luke 16:19-31 
Psalm 13 or 19 
June 4—II Timothy 3:14-17 
June 5—Ezekiel 2:1-7 
June 6—Acts 8:26-35 
June 7—Luke 10:1-11 
June 8—Ezekiel 3:22-27 
June 9—TIsaiah 5:1-7 


June 10 
Second Sunday after Trinity 
The Invitation 
For the week 
TEXT: ‘Come unto me, all ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’”” Matt. 11:28 
Epistle: I John 3:13-18 
Gospel: Luke 14:15-24 
j Psalm 18 or 84 
June 11—Acts 6:1-7 
June 12—Ecclesiastes 5 :1-6 
June 13—Matthew 11:25-30 
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June 14—Luke 14:12-15 
June 15—I Corinthians 1:20-25 
1a 16—James 2:1-9 


June 17 
Third Sunday after Trinity 
The Word of Reconciliation 


For the week 
TEXT: “The Son of Man came to seek and to save the lost.’’ Luke 
19:10 
Epistle: I Peter 5:6-11 
Gospel: Luke 15:1-10 
: Psalm 25 or 32 
June 18—Mark 2:1-12 
June 19—Judges 10:6-16 
June 20—Mark 2:13-17 
June 21—Romans 4:1-8 
June 22—Romans 5:1-15 
June 23—I John 2:1-6 


June 24 
Fourth Sunday after Trinity 
The Church of Sinners 
For the week 
TEXT: “Bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 
Gal. 6:2 : 
Epistle: Romans 8:18-23 
Gospel: Luke 6:36-42 
Psalm 27 
June 25—John 8:1-11 
June 26—II Corinthians 2:5-11 
June 27—Matthew 5 :43-48 
June 28—Matthew 18:15-20 
June 29—Romans 15:1-7 
June 30—Galatians 6:1-5 


The devotional selections for the month of July follow on pages 62 and 63 of this 
issue. 
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July 1 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity 
Discipleship 
For the week 
TexT: “No one who puts his hand to the plow and looks back is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” Luke 9:62. 
ayes EPISTLE: I Peter 3:8-15a 
GosPEL: Luke 5:1-11 
- PsALM: 1 or 27 
July 2—Luke 9:57b-62 
July 3—I Kings 19:15-21 
July 4—Luke 9:51-57a 
July 5—II Timothy 4:1-5 
July 6—Luke 9:18-26 
July 7—Luke 14:25-35 


July 8 
Sixth Sunday after Trinity 
The New Righteousness 
(Remembrance of Baptism) 
For the week 
TexT:"'Fear not, for I have redeemed you. I have called you by 
name, you are mine. Isa. 43:1. 
EPISTLE: Romans 6:3-11 
GosPEL: Matthew 5:20-26 
PsaLM: 28 or 139:1-18 
July 9—Titus 3:3-7 
July 10—I Peter 3:18-22 
July 11—Galatians 3:26-29 
July 12—Mark 16:14-18 
July 13—Matthew 3:13-17 
July 14—Ephesians 3:14-21 


July 15 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity 
The Sanctification of the Body 
Text for the week 
Text: “Yield your members to righteousness for sanctification.” 
Rom. 6:19. 

EPISTLE: Romans 6:19-23 
GosPEL: Mark 8:1-9 
PsALM: 47 or 24:1-6 
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July 16—Mark 8:13-21 

July 17—James 3:1-10 

July 18—I Corinthians 6:19-20 
July 19—Mark 9:43-50 

July 20—Romans 12:1-2 

July 21—I Corinthians 9:24.27 


July 22 
Eighth Sunday after Trinity 
Fruits of the Spirit 
For the week 
TEXT: ‘“Walk as children of the light, for the fruit of light is found 
in all that is good and right and true. Eph. 5:8,9. 
EPISTLE: Romans 8:12-17 
GosPEL: Matthew 7:15-21 
PsALM 48 
July 23—Matthew 5:13-16 
July 24—Galatians 6:7-10 
July 25—James 2:14-17 
July 26—I Corinthians 12:12-26 
July 27—Philippians 1:6-11 
July 28—Matthew 21:18-22 


July 29 
Ninth Sunday after Trinity 
The Wise Steward 
For the week 
TExT: “Look carefully how you walk, not as unwise men but as 
wise. Eph. 5:15. 
EPISTLE: I Corinthians 10:1-13 
GosPEL: Luke 16:1-9 
PsALM: 54 or 119:1-10 
July 30—Ecclesiastes 9:13-18 
July 31—Luke 16:10-13 


The devotional readings for 1956 
are being selected for Luther Life by 
Dr. John W. Doberstein, professor 
at the Lutheran Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


two-way street 


June is the most celebrated aisle- 
marching month of the year. Ad- 
mittedly, it’s too late to do anything 
about this year’s crop of June-to-be- 
wed couples, but it’s not too late to 
think about future marchers. 


Actually, what leads me to discuss 
the matter is not so much the vows- 
exchanging atmospheric conditions of 
June, as the ever-increasing problem 
of ‘mismatched mates.” 

I’m for changing our cultural pat- 
tern to such a degree that young ladies 
might have just as much freedom in 
choosing their husbands as husbands 
have in picking their wives. 

In most circles today, it’s the man 
who pops the question. The femme at 
whom the inquiry is popped may reply: 
“yes” or “no” or “let me think it 
over’’—usually just another way of 
saying, ‘‘I’m stalling, brother, hoping a 
better man than you shows up in the 
process!” 


I'm for making it a two-way street, 
with the traffic going in either direc- 
tion having the same privileges. 

As far as the male is concerned, 
the field of wife-selection is as wide 
as his world. He can keep his eyes 
open wherever he goes—and he 
usually does, whether it’s to the zoo or 
Timbuktu. He makes up 47s mind and 
then offers a_take-it-or-leave-it-sister 
proposition. 
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As for the woman, she can always — 


keep her eyes open, but that’s about ~ 


as far as custom and/or tradition will 
let her practice the direct-method ap- 
proach. 


On my proposed two-way street, it~ 
would be possible and proper for 


either sex to have the privilege of 
making the date request, or even, ask- 
ing for the other’s hand in marriage. 
Of course, I’m aware—an awareness 
that has been with me almost from 
diaper days—that there are ways and 
means for young ladies to handpick 
a good catch and then hold onto him 
for dear life. Such young ladies are 
always at the right place at the right 
time (on purpose of course) with the 
right word, the right smile, the right 
perfume, etc. Some gals just don’t 
have this much ability. However, most 
femmes are blessed with enough size- 
‘em-up acumen to know that Joe Blow 
is not worth two hoots, and that 1.Q. — 
Keene is ‘‘my idea of a real find.” 


What society should do is to allow 
any young lady to tell Joe Blow to 
look elsewhere pronto—rather than 
keep him on the string ‘til a one- 
grade-better gent comes-along, and to 
advise 1.Q. Keene that he’s just her 


type. 

I believe that most marriageable 
young ladies would go for our pro- 
posed “new approach.” All they've 
got to do, now, is to convince 97% 
of their fathers, about 95% of avail- 
able young men, and most of America’s 
sociologists and marriageologists that 
a change should be in the works. 

Knowing the persuasive character of 
three women—one wife and two 
daughters, I believe it can be accom- 
plished! 


